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WHAT TO DO WITH THE BIBLE* 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


Professor of Church History, Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


Agreed, then, that there is room for vast improvement in this 
matter of the popular reading of God’s Word—can anything be 
done about it? Perhaps this year’s commemoration of the first 
modern Bible translation can be made to furnish genuine im- 
petus to a more profound love of God’s Word and a more general 
reading of the Bible. A number of practical suggestions will 
soon oceur to any one who will stop to think about it. We might 
proclaim the intrinsic excellence and moral influence of the 
Bible. We might set forth its inspiration and religious author- 
ity. We might appeal to history: Luther unchained the Bible; 
why should men seal its pages today with their indifference? 
We might appeal to sentiment: Tyndale gave his life to make 
the Bible known among men; what shall it cost us? We might 
point to the devotion of missionaries and the zeal of indigenous 
churches in using the Bible. We might adopt some striking 
slogan. We might take measures to increase the amount of 
Bible reading in our public schools; or pledge an army of people 
to read a portion of the Bible daily; or plead for more family 
altars; or organize a campaign for more Sunday-school scholars ; 
or develop a league of persons who will promise to read the whole 
Bible through this year (as is being done at some places, on the 

* This article is the last section of a brochure, entitled ‘‘ Across the Bar- 
riers of Language,’’ written by Dr. Wentz to commemorate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the publication of Martin Luther’s translation of the 
Bible and issued, by the American Bible Society, for the use of pastors in 
the observance of Universal Bible Sunday on December 9, 1934. The publi- 


cation of this article in this form is with the consent and approval of the 
American Bible Society. 
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grotesque plan of a Bible marathon!). We might capture our 
whole congregation for a period of Bible study, as an increasing 
number of churches are doing, by integrating the Sunday or 
Bible school into the congregational worship. We might per- 
suade our favorite daily to run a column: ‘‘ Read the Bible with 
Us.’’ Or we might resort to a hundred publicity devices to force 
the Bible upon the attention of the indifferent. 

But the experienced pastor knows that these things are not 
done in a day, unless the effort is to culminate in a mere mechani- 
eal traipsing through the pages of a book. The people must be 
taught how to read. They must be patiently directed to read, 
not for quantity, not for achievement, not for routine, but for 
the message, for edification, for the knowing of God in Christ 
Jesus. To stimulate a genuine and abiding interest in the re- 
ligious message of the Bible, there is no magical short cut. It 
will require time. And it would be a great step on that long 
road, if this year could witness a revival of vital interest in the 
Bible on the part of the ministers of the Word themselves. 
Their interest must be genuine, not affected; it must be deeply 
personal and not only homiletical, if their hearers are to enthuse. 

It would be a splendid thing if this year’s observance of Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday were to lead many of our ministers to make 
themselves specialists on the Bible, so that they would be more 
deeply interested in the Bible than in anything else, and better 
acquainted with it than the politician or statesman with his law 
book, or the editorial writer with his current events, or the stock- 
broker with his ticker and ratings. 

To that end, a few practical suggestions. 

First, expository preaching. I mean preaching on whole pas- 
sages of the Bible instead of individual texts. The versifiers of 
the Bible have done the preachers as well as the theologians much 
harm. They have decoyed many of us into raking the Bible for 
texts. They have tricked us into using the microscope and for- 
getting the telescope. Instead of preaching comprehensive Bibli- 
eal truth, we get a sermon from somewhere, anywhere, and then, 
to give it the air of respectability and the sanction of the sanc- 
tuary, we prefix a verse of Scripture as a text that we ‘‘take from 
the Bible.’’ It thus becomes a pretext, and too often the sermon 
is not Biblical in its contents, the people’s interest in the Bible 
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is not deepened, and their knowledge of it is not increased. This 
method of procedure may not be sacrilege ; but sometimes it is not 
far from sortilege. It leads to all kinds of artificiality in the 
construing of Scripture. Often it wrests the meaning of the 
Bible writer, and more than once in the course of history it has 
made it possible for preachers to justify from the Bible many an 
immoral act, many an antisocial practice. Certainly, it fails to 
reveal the effulgence of the Godhead in the glory of his Son. 

The suggestion here is, that more preachers become explorers 
of the broad fields of revelation and so preach. Most of the 
really effective preachers urge us to study truths and preach 
them rather than to hunt down texts and preach sermons. Let 
us, as a rule, take a whole passage of Scripture, a passage with a 
unitary message, and expound it to the people while they follow 
with the passage before them in the open Bible or in some other 
form. In some churches it may be one of the ‘‘lessons for the 
day.’’ 

Such preaching would take away nothing from attractive up- 
to-date themes, nor from the most complete modern application 
of the truth, whether personal or social. The most effective 
preaching I have ever heard, here or abroad, was expository ; 
and it brought out broader implications and more incisive appli- 
cations than any textual or topical preaching I have ever heard 
on land or over the air. It is not easy, but there are helps; and 
it is abundantly worth the special effort. 

That kind of preaching, continued through the years, will 
saturate the preacher himself in comprehensive visions of divin- 
ity. Such broad ranges of Bible truth will illuminate individual 
texts with brilliant light ; and themes will clamor for recognition 
until they pile themselves up in waiting procession. The 
preacher, instead of dealing out split rays of feeble color, will 
flash healing floods of sunlight upon his hearers. Instead of 
trickling drops of cold half truth that often congeal before they 
reach the heart, he will pour forth the rushing tide of the waters 
of life that will call forth power, like the majestic flow of a 
mighty river full and brimming all the year around. And the 
hearers it will cover with the graces and virtues of the Spirit, 
because it will increase their acquaintance with God’s Word, 
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and will lead some of them, at least, to take up for themselves 
the reading of this interesting book. 

Second, group study of the Bible. There are possibilities in 
this approach that most people do not realize. Several years 
ago, a most interesting experiment was conducted on the beauti- 
ful shores of Lake George in New York. It was sponsored by 
President White of the Biblical Seminary, and continued 
through six whole summers. It was a laboratory study of group 
functioning in the interpretation of the Bible. Those who par- 
ticipated were amazed at the vast possibilities of new light 
breaking forth from God’s Word as a small group of men, with 
the most varied background and viewpoint, and in the freest kind 
of discussion, laid their collective hearts and minds against a 
passage of Scripture or a Biblical theme. No one taught. 
Everyone contributed alike. All shared—in working, playing, 
thinking, talking. 

What would happen if each minister among us were to have 
a few of his people meet with him each week for group study of 
the Bible? There should not be more than say half a dozen. 
The meeting place should be private. No one should preach or 
lecture or teach the others; but there should be a devout, free 
heart-to-heart and mind-to-mind discussion of a passage or 
theme.. The minister might expect to go away from that little 
group with inspiration for at least one of his sermons for the 
following Sunday. It would be a sermon on some part of the 
Bible, and there would be at least six interested hearers. And 
he might expect the interest to spread. 

Similarly, groups of ministers might meet, not to have some 
one ‘‘lead the discussion’’ and so proceed to tell it to all the rest; 
but all of them to speak out equally and compare views and 
reactions on some passage of Scripture. Luther used the co- 
operative method of translatiag. Why should not we use the 
cooperative method of interpreting? Spener used the small 
group idea when he infused new life into the coldness of the 
German Church. Wesley was largely a product of this method. 
The group idea, in our own day, is not only an antidote against 
rugged individualism and autocracy; it may also be a prophy- 
lactic against mass violence and mobocracy. There are more 
values in this approach to the Bible than any one will believe 
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in advance of the experiment. It is suggested now as a means 
of promoting popular interest in the Bible and general reading 
of it. 

Third, recover the Bible as the book of devotion. We have 
done almost everything else with the Bible. Too often we have 
acted as though the Bible were intended primarily to be verified 
and defended. We have proved it and praised it and analyzed 
it in every way. We have tried to use it as a code of ethics, a 
manual of morality, a guide on political economy, a text-book 
on international law, a directory on current political and social 
problems, and so forth. It remains to take the Bible as primar- 
ily the Christian’s book of devotion. And the times are ripe for 
just such a turn—ripe as they have not been for two centuries. 

As we celebrate the translations of the Bible, we need to re- 
member that these were not ends in themselves. The Book was 
not made for the translation. It is the message of the Word, 
the spreading of the fire, that these hard workers have sought. 
It has been pointed out that men do not go to the stake for 
cadences or phrases, but only for profound convictions. Like- 
wise, men may admire the Bible for its literary and moral excel- 
lence, but men do not die for the loveliness of Bible story or 
poetry or oratory nor for the helpfulness of Bible history or 
proverb. Men do not offer themselves on the altars of mere 
translations or versions. Men plunge into the darkness of the 
shadows of Babel and risk their lives to put the Bible into all the 
tongues of the universe, not for sheer joy of literary achievement 
or personal satisfaction. It is the missionary impulse, the apos- 
tolic motive. It is the response to the Lord’s commission and 
the Pauline injunction, the reaction to human need, the answer 
to the call of the nations. Men give up their lives for the Bible 
because its message makes it the miracle book; because they have 
fellowship with a Personality in it; because they find God there 
and behold his glory in the face of Jesus Christ. In the spirit 
of devotion they want to tell that message to ‘‘every man in his 
own language.’’ 














AN ORIENTATION COURSE IN RELIGION 
(FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN)* 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, 
Former President, Centenary Junior College 


May I begin this brief paper with a bit of autobiography? 
For about twenty years I have had the privilege of teaching 
girls what is commonly known as ‘‘Bible.’’ These years of 
contact with young women (whether or not they be more re- 
ligious than young men does not now matter) have given me 
opportunity to observe quite thoroughly the efforts of churches, 
Sunday schools, and religious homes to prepare them for life 
and its responsibilities, by giving them religious instruction. 
My experience has included several hundreds of young women 
representing nearly all of the existing denominations. 

Out of this observation there has arisen a cumulative convic- 
tion as to the inadequacy of the religious instruction received by 
these young women. I believe the modern Sunday school is weil 
nigh a total failure. I believe the religious results of the young 
people’s associations, such as the Christian Endeavor, the 
Epworth League, etc., are negligible. I believe the information 
and inspiration derived from sermons and addresses are too in- 
frequent and temporary to be of any great value. I believe the 
great majority of our young people are inadequately prepared, 
religiously, for the college experiences and for the responsibil- 
ities which life holds for them afterwards. I sincerely hope you 
do not agree with me. 

I test my conviction by a twofold investigation :—(1) by their 
manner of living; and (2) by their knowledge of the Bible and 
of Christian history and doctrine. 

This is, of course, no time to analyze the behavior of the 
American student. Too many have already undertaken that 
unprofitable task. You are too intimately associated with them, 
anyway, to need any further diagnostician. I am impelled to 
say, however, that many of these students who have been at- 
tendants of or have lived within the influences of our formal 

* Paper read before the National Association of Biblical Instructors, Dec. 
30, 1931. 
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religious institutional agencies practically all their lives, are 
motivated by good manners rather than by religious principles. 
Much of their good conduct is actuated by courtesy and not by 
conviction. My impression is that most of our young people 
are governed by ‘‘good form’’ and not by intense moral obliga- 
tion. They lack definite religious foundations for behavior. 
What standards they possess are mostly absorbed, perhaps un- 
consciously, from the example and counsels of parents and friends 
or from the environment in which they live and not from formal 
religious organizations. 

If our religious education has failed to impress itself authorita- 
tively upon our young people as evidenced by conduct, at least 
we have the right to expect that they have been given the 
essential facts of Christian history and doctrine. Unfortunately 
this is not revealed by their knowledge of the history of the 
Church, or of the development of Christian doctrine, or of the 
stories and literature of the Bible. Taking the last, as the most 
concrete example, our young people have difficulty in finding 
chapter and verse; cannot locate except by accident the Ten 
Commandments or the Sermon on the Mount; are so unfamiliar 
with its contents as not to have memorized three consecutive 
verses of Scripture unless they be the Lord’s Prayer or the 
Twenty-third Psalm. In other words, probably nine out of 
ten would score less than twenty in a reasonable Bible examina- 
tion. Though making allowances for youth and immaturity, 
we can only say that most of our young people are sadly ignorant 
of what they may reasonably be expected to know of the Bible, 
of the famous hymns, of the history of their own denominations, 
and that they lack the inspiration of even rudimentary religious 
convictions. 

I do not notice, as the years pass, any definite improvement 
in religious education. Our young people have been urged re- 
peatedly to be prepared for leadership—but few and vague have 
been the proposed objectives to which leadership is to lead. 
Material objectives are self advertising, but the spiritual objec- 
tives which are entrusted to our religious agencies for trans- 
mission to our youth seem very much eclipsed in the trends of 
modern times. I think it can be said truthfully that each suc- 
cessive entering class knows a little less and cares a little less 
about what their elders call religion. 
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I have been saddened by the failure of our religious educa- 
tion to make an adequate impression upon the minds of our 
young people. I feel that religious convictions are valuable and 
necessary to inspire proper conduct. It is not that I feel that 
the mere memorizing of certain Scripture verses is essential to 
success but I believe, as you do, that there is a certain dynamic 
in religion which every student ought to have as he or she goes 
into the experiences of modern life. I regret that our organized 
religious agencies do not seem to be furnishing that spiritual 
power nor offering any substitute for it. 

In the organization of our Junior College curriculum, we con- 
sidered carefully this situation. 

We felt that there was an opportunity to do some effective 
work which might have a direct bearing upon character and 
future conduct. We felt that the very fact that many of these 
students were going away from home for the first time presented 
an opportunity to inject into the new environment a helpful in- 
terpretation of modern religion. The opportunity seemed 
psychologically correct when checked from a number of view- 
points, and has proven itself so by practical experience. As 
there are recognized orientation courses in Contemporary 
Civilization and in Modern Science, it occurred to us that there 
ought to be a similar course in Religion. It fell to me to create 
this course, as no trace could be found of any such course else- 
where. 

A great many suggestions were received. I had to decide 
whether we should approach the study of religion through a 
course in the history and literature of the Bible alone, but that 
seemed more appropriately an opportunity for childhood. I 
had to decide whether we should approach the study of religion 
through an introductory course in philosophy, but that was re- 
jected on the ground that freshmen had neither the interest nor 
maturity to profit by such a course. I finally decided that it 
ought to be a survey course in which should be recognized the 
universal spiritual needs, a brief comparison of ancient and 
modern religions and to be crowned by a discussion and presenta- 
tion of Christianity which would offer definite materials for the 
construction of a personal religion. In other words, the aim 
of the course was to provide a basis for intelligent religious 
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thinking. It was to be a frank impersonal discussion as though 
it were any non-religious subject. The course was to be of such 
maturity as to respect the students’ mental abilities and there 
was to be no evasion of problems or slurring over of difficulties. 
It was expected that questions and personal problems would be 
handled both in class and in personal conferences afterwards. It 
was understood that there would be no propaganda but there 
was the hope that the result would not be a synthetic personal 
morality but that each one, on the basis of larger knowledge, 
might build a closer personal loyalty to Jesus Christ and prac- 
tice a modern interpretation of His teachings. 

The content of the course was limited by the time available. 
There would be about thirty-five class sessions of fifty minutes 
each and with such reading as may be reasonably possible for a 
once-a-week course. 

The outline of the present course is like this :— 


I. Three preliminary lectures. To show religion to be a 
perfectly natural human hunger. 
1. The Universal Instinct for Religion. 
2. The Origin of and Need for Worship. 
3. The General Characteristics of Primitive Religions. 


II. Six lectures on the Religions of Ancient Peoples. To 
show what has been thought on religion. 

1, Egypt. 

2. Persia. 

3. Greece. 

4. Rome. 

5. Hebrews. 

6. The Hebrew Literature( Prophet and Psalmist). 


III. Four lectures on the Religions of Existent Non-Christian 
Nations. Showing what Non-Christians think. 


1. China. 
2. Japan. 
3. India. 
4. Islam. 


IV. Four lectures on General Christianity. 
1. A summary of Religious Conditions at 1 A. D. 
(Birth of Christ). 
2. An outline of the Historic Life of Christ. 
3. The Rise of Christianity. 
4. The Essential Doctrines of Christianity. 
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V. Three lectures on Special Christian Doctrines. 
1. Prayer from the Christian Point of View. 
2. Faith—Its Opportunities and Limitations. 
3. Conduct and Reward (Heaven and Hell). 


VI. Five lectures on Christian Institutions and Activities. 
1. The Church and Freedom of Thought (Cause and 

Effect of the Reformation). 

The Missionary Movement. 

The Uses and Hindrances of Denominationalism. 

Christianity and Modern Cults (Mormonism, 
Christian Science, etc.). 

The Political World-Force of Christianity. (What 
it has done or may do.) 


VII. Two concluding lectures. 
1. The Future of Christianity (Its Usefulness). 
2. Building a Personal Religion. 


7 be 


The remaining class periods are used up in sessions for general 
questions and discussions and in the necessary examinations for 
academic credit. Two semester hours are credited for the year’s 
course. 

Of course, no one will pretend that either the time, or subjects 
or content of the course is adequate. It is not and can not be 
adequate with only a once-a-week session. Our disappointment 
lay in the lack of commensurate emphasis on the Bible itself and 
especially upon the significance of the New Testament. This 
omission of definite lectures upon the New Testament is partly 
compensated by constant reference to it in lectures upon other 
topics. We also felt that there might be given later a semester 
course upon the New Testament alone, for those who might be 
interested. While not entirely satisfied with our offering, we 
felt that our problem was to do something, and that something 
was to be in addition to the thirty semester hours required each 
year. It was to be given for as many freshmen as possible— 
freshmen so that whatever advantages the course might afford 
should be available as soon as possible in the college career. We 
felt that these young college students presented certain serious 
needs for religious guidance. This is our contribution to that 
end. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM 


EARL E. SPEICHER 
Northland College 


I 


The function of religion in the college curriculum is vague and 
ill-defined. Of course the primary purpose of a college is schol- 
arship and intellectual discipline. But a Christian college, as I 
believe every college should be, is committed to the idea of bring- 
ing education to the aid of religion and religion to the aid of 
education. However observation clearly shows that such con- 
summation is far from realized in the present-day college. There 
is still too much suspicion even in academic circles that education 
and religion are rivals and irreconcilable. 

The source of the present situation goes back about three cen- 
turies, when the scientific movement parted company with the 
organized church and developed a method and world-view radi- 
cally different from that of the church and which to the repre- 
sentatives of organized religion appeared contrary to the prin- 
ciples of religion. 

As a matter of fact science did take an extremely naturalistic 
turn, virtually ignoring the values of religion. On the other 
hand the church was loath to accept not only the method of sci- 
ence but also the truth which science discovered, especially did 
the church resent the searching criticism of the ideology of medi- 
evalism upon which the church rested the intellectual validity of 
Christianity and in terms of which it expounded its theology. 
On this basis the conflict continued through the centuries. 

But the more recent course of science and at the same time the 
development of a clearer understanding of what religion really 
is has made possible the termination of this unwarranted con- 
flict of science and religion. Certainly those in the vanguard of 
both science and religion find considerable mutuality and iden- 
tity of method and content in their respective fields. So that we 
may say that actual conflict has ceased. But while science and 
religion exist side by side in most colleges today, they are kept in 
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two separate compartments. Their proper integration is far 
from complete. And if religion is to function as it should, further 
integration must be achieved. This is the theme of this paper. 

As subjects in the curriculum, science and religion have much 
in common in the matter of educational values and educational 
discipline. Both should contribute to each other in content and 
method, while both have much to contribute to the final outcome 
and objective of education. 

In a broad sense science is religion’s most faithful and loyal 
ally. For science not only encourages the same ethical virtues 
as does religion, such as honesty, sympathy, patience, discipline 
and unselfishness, but requires application of these virtues as a 
condition of successful scientific achievement. In fact the con- 
tribution of science has done more toward the realization of the 
teachings of Christianity than any other force on earth. Science 
has laid the foundation and it has provided the means and the 
mechanics with which to build a world community. Science has 
made the world a neighborhood; religion can make it a brother- 
hood. I refer especially to what science has done to facilitate 
travel and communication. And because of this new world 
mechanism, I believe we are actually in sight of a completely 
socialized social and economic system. That is, if we will take 
possession of this promised land. The religious forces could now 
move forward and reorganize the world in accordance with the 
teaching which the church has been expounding. Science has 
supplied the means; religion must supply the will. Both are 
definitely committed to a better world order. 

So instead of conflict in the college curriculum there should be 
close cooperation. The quests for truth and God lead in the 
same direction and to the same end. Both must reckon with the 
same fundamental laws and processes of nature and man. Both 
must recognize the same superhuman power or process. Mind, 
matter and life are all intricate phases of one and the same 
Organic Process in which we live, move and have our being. 

Consequently the college presents a unique opportunity of en- 
listing both science and religion in the one, common endeavor of 
building a better world in which to live. But to achieve this 
essential unity in the college curriculum there are four indispen- 
sable conditions. First, develop an intellectual respect for re- 
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ligion. Second, study religion with the same conscientious re- 
gard for fact and truth which has characterized science. Third, 
recognize and use religious values inherent in all the courses of 
the curriculum, including science. Fourth, provide special 
courses in religion with the purpose of studying the specific 
data of religion and also courses to utilize and integrate into a 
thoroughly unified philosophy of life the values of the entire 
curriculum. 


II 


But the religious function of college cannot be discharged by 
one department alone. Pushing religion into one department of 
the curriculum is like pushing it into a corner of life. To do so 
is to deprive religion of a chance to function. Neither can a col- 
lege function religiously with a curriculum one-half or one- 
fourth religious. 

Now as a matter of fact the college curriculum is full of re- 
ligious values. It only remains to use them. In fact these re- 
ligious values have been used to some extent, without recognizing 
them as such. 

Take the department of literature as an example. Good litera- 
ture is always religious in content if not in aim. We sometimes 
draw a sharp distinction between religious and secular literature. 
But all good literature is religious. For good literature deals 
with the fundamental concerns of mankind, exhibits moral in- 
sight, displays religious feeling, and expresses the hopes and 
aspirations of the people. There are differences of form, content, 
style, et cetera, but these are differences found in all good litera- 
ture and in the books of the Christian Bible. And while the ex- 
ternals of literature have changed through the centuries, the 
fundamental concerns and motives of this literature have not 
changed. As a matter of fact any quest, such as science, art, 
music and literature, when pursued to the point of excellence, 
becomes religious. 

To cite another example, the physical sciences may appear to 
be entirely outside of the realm of religion and quite indifferent 
to the interests of religion. But this is in fact far from true. 
Did not the psalmist of the Old Testament sing of the heavens 
declaring the glory of God and the firmament showing his handi- 
work? It has been said that every bush is aflame with God. 
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From a strictly scientific point of view there is a Power or 
Process underlying all and creating all. We may differ on a 
definition of this Deity but we cannot explain the universe with- 
out a Something More. 

The reason the 19th century scientists could find no God was 
‘simply because they were looking for a sectarian God, the con- 
struction of ereedal Christianity. And when they could not 
verify this conception or found it contradicted their newly dis- 
covered truth about nature, they foolishly came to the conclu- 
sion that God did not exist. In reality what they did was to 
deny a conception of God. When therefore scientists changed 
their conception of God to make it harmonize with scientific 
knowledge, as many have done, God was rediscovered. The 
existence of God does not depend upon any definition of Him. 

God is involved in the very constitution and structure of the 
universe. One might as well deny the universe exists. The 
evidence for God’s existence is as abundant as the varied mani- 
festations of law and order in the natural world. And science 
must assume this attitude. It cannot create; it merely discovers 
and uses, and works in harmony with nature’s laws. Science is 
the creature; God is the creator. Science never can usurp or 
displace the creative forces of the world. 

Scientists recognize this limitation. For the most part they 
recognize a superhuman power with which they must reckon, 
and cultivate an appreciation for the superhuman significance of 
natural phenomena. There should be further use of these values 
in terms of a well-rounded philosophy of life. 

History is especially rich in religious values. Here is the 
record of man’s sublime and tragic struggle up through igno- 
rance and superstition, battling against forces which have re- 
sisted every inch of the way—a story full of triumph and dis- 
aster, of victory and defeat. It is tragic because of the 
immeasurable sacrifice it has entailed and the awful price it 
has cost in human blood. But no race or people has been with- 
out its tribulations and trials, nor indeed without its heroes and 
benefactors. Every nation has its Calvary and its Pilate. The 
Bible is not alone in its record of glorious sacrifice for the com- 
mon good. All history is in fact such a record. 
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Moreover to read history is to come close to the heart of 
humanity, to share its sorrows and disappointments, to mourn 
its defeats and to rejoice in its triumphs. We sometimes call 
this secular history. What a sacrilege! The drama of history 
is sacred. For in spite of the selfishness and greed everywhere 
in evidence in human history, there is, nevertheless, underlying 
all the currents and cross currents of this eternal striving for 
something better, an eternal surge upward toward light and 
freedom and love. 

III 


But to recognize and appreciate these religious values in 
widely separated and uncoordinated departments and courses is 
not enough. They must be integrated in terms of a functioning 
whole—a philosophy of life which is adequate to guide and 
motivate the lives of the students. Otherwise these religious 
values will be lost. 

As at present constituted college curricula are too sharply 
divided into departments and courses. The student takes each 
course as an independent unit, his progress being measured by 
the number of courses taken and passed. Little provision is 
made for correlating one course with another or one department 
with another. Students are not encouraged to think through 
problems which cut across department lines. 

The whole set-up of the curriculum and the method of admin- 
istering it tends to shift the center of gravity of teaching away 
from the student to subject matter and laboratory exercise. In 
our eagerness to put across a predetermined, predigested cur- 
riculum we have all but lost sight of the student himself and his 
interests, needs and mental processes. 

The one supreme aim of all education is personal adjustment 
to the world in which the student lives and the realization of an 
integrated personality (the two are one and the same)—capable 
and willing to function in terms of the highest ideals and in 
accordance with the needs of society. But the entire success or 
failure of education is determined not by the curriculum or the 
method used in administering it but by what is actually regis- 
tered in the growth of personality and permanent student be- 
havior. The supreme indication of learning is personal adjust- 
ment. And it is at this point that religion plays an important 
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role. The contribution of religion to education may be sum- 
marized as, first, reinforcing the personal response element in 
learning; second, in providing for integrating the whole cur- 
riculum in terms of personality outcomes of the highest quality ; 
and third, in socializing these outcomes for the greatest good to 
the greatest number. In other words religion will help to put 
learning on a basis of personal achievement and also to integrate 
the whole curriculum in terms of unified and worthy outcomes. 
Consequently religion facilitates the whole educational process 
of the college. 

To this end it is proposed here to establish religious courses, in 
addition to those already established, in the department of re- 
ligion for the purpose of integrating the values of the curriculum 
and of contributing toward the final objective of developing a 
well-rounded personality, thoroughly socialized and equipped 
with a philosophy of life which shall function in the direction 
of the highest good. 

Such courses should also be supplemented by a program of 
counseling to increase teacher and pupil contacts and to provide 
further guidance in those matters of peculiar importance to each 
student. Such counseling should be an intricate part of the 
curriculum and in no sense should be considered extra or sup- 
plementary instruction. 





SERVING THE NATION 


USCULUM COLLEGE, chartered in 1794, proclaims anew its pur- 

pose to provide a Christian education plus a liberal culture 

to those of limited means. For more than one hundred years 

consecrated silver and gold have been transmuted into lives and 

characters of thousands of young men and young women of the 
Southern Mountain region. From its halls have gone— 


2 Governors 9 United States Senators 
28 Congressmen 10 Judges 
40 College Presidents 52 College Professors 
70 Teachers 15 Authors 
161 Physicians and 3 Railroad Presidents 
Lawyers 90 Ministers of the Gospel 














BRINGING THE CAMPUS TO THE CHURCH’S 
DOORSTEP 


J. GORDON HOWARD 


Director, Young People’s Work, United Brethren 
Board of Christian Education 


When the first church-related colleges in America were 
founded, the campus was not far from the church’s threshold, 
either in spirit or in geographical location. It was understood 
that the college was simply an extension of the church in the 
specialized field of higher learning. 

Harvard was founded ‘‘that the churches might be protected 
from an illiterate ministry.’’ Yale was ‘‘to fit youth for public 
employment in church and civil state.’’ King’s College, now 


Columbia, stated that ‘‘the chief thing approved at this college 
is to teach and engage children to know God in Jesus Christ.’’ 

With the passing of the years, however, college and church 
have drifted apart. The estrangement can be explained in a 


number of ways, but the facts remain the same. In many cases 
the church regards the college with a degree of suspicion, and 
the college feels hampered because of its traditional connection 
with the church. It is a case of parent and child becoming 
alienated. This is never a happy situation. 

How then can we reestablish rapport between the college and 
the church, and once again bring the campus to the church’s 
doorstep ? 

First, it would be the business of the church-related college to 
determine exactly the type of Christian leadership which the 
church needs, and then hasten to provide such leadership. 

In the realm of curriculum building in general education there 
is the phrase ‘‘job analysis.’’ A professional school will care- 
fully analyze the ‘‘job’’ of pharmacist, teacher, or lawyer, break- 
ing up the ‘‘job’’ into hundreds of detailed activities in which 
the successful pharmacist, teacher, or lawyer must engage in his 
daily work. Then the curriculum is built to include training 
for these specialized activities. There is a danger in building 
a curriculum by ‘‘job analysis,’’ namely, that it will be too much 
of a miscellaneous collection of materials thrown together as a 
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sort of mosaic, instead of a smoothly flowing stream whose chan- 
nel is bounded by a definite educational philosophy and clear 
educational ideals. 

Granted that the Christian college will not release its grip 
upon the Christian philosophy and the Christian ideal in its 
educational enterprise, should not the college build its curricu- 
lum in large measure on the basis of a ‘‘job analysis’’ of the 
Christian leader at work? Perhaps instead of thinking of the 
curriculum as preparation for teachers, doctors, business execu- 
tives, the church-related college will think of the curriculum as 
a means of preparing the teacher who is a Christian, the lawyer 
who is a church member, the doctor and business man who are 
earnest religious workers. 

So far as we know there has been no definite job analysis of 
the activities of a Christian leader in the local church. This 
provides a field for investigation with tremendously explosive 
possibilities. We might find that many collegiate subjects now 
widely taught could be relegated to the background, and other 
departments now somewhat underrated would be raised to the 
level of first importance. 

This leads us naturally to the second step by which the college 
can relate itself more vitally to the church. 

The college can vitalize its relationship to the church if it will 
strive to center the organized religious life of the campus around 
the church. The college chapel should not be the center of col- 
lege religious life. Neither should the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
the ministerial students, or any other organized group claim the 
first religious allegiance of students. If the student is encour- 
aged to give his major religious organization loyalty to one or 
other of these campus religious organizations, then upon gradua- 
tion this student finds himself high and dry without any organ- 
ized religious life to which he is accustomed. He has learned to 
affiliate himself only with those religious organizations which he 
must leave behind him after graduation. The dangers of such a 
situation are apparent. 

If we expect the church to be the focal point of the organized 
religious life of the college graduate, then the church ought to 
be the center of interest during student days. If going to college 
is a four-year ‘‘hiatus’’ so far as church affiliation is concerned, 
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it is not surprising that after graduation young people have a 
hard time finding a place as workers in a local congregation. 

Putting the church as the central religious organization of 
campus religious life has important implications. It means that 
the church-at-large must be tremendously concerned as to the 
type of minister called or assigned to fill the pastorate of the 
church adjacent to the college. In some such churches there is 
keen appreciation that the needs of the students are an important 
consideration in choosing a pastor. The whole country is 
searched to find a man who not only could meet the demands of 
the local members of the congregation, but of the student body 
as well. In other situations, however, there is a lamentable 
tendency to regard the college church as just another church 
to be filled according to the dictates of local congregational 
expediency and policy, rather than in terms of the student popu- 
lation as an important factor. 

One very real problem from the standpoint of the college 
church is that of absorbing all this human material which is 
delivered to its front door every autumn and left there for the 
rest of the school year. Unless unusual ingenuity is employed 
there are only so many jobs in any church organization, and 
where students are enlisted, the work naturally goes to upper 
classmen. This means that over and over again a young person 
who has been extremely active in the local church as a high-school 
student comes to college alert and eager to carry on vigorously, 
only to find that he must assume a passive role for several years. 
Meanwhile ardor cools. Old ties are broken. And sometimes 
another potential leader is alienated, not by intention, but by 
the existing order of things. To solve this problem is enough to 
tax the combined thinking of all concerned, those at the college 
and those at the home church. A lot of experimentation is 
needed at this point of enlisting student workers. 

In the third place, what would be the reaction to ‘‘pre-church 
courses’’ just as we have pre-law, pre-medicine, pre-engineering ? 
The ‘‘law of readiness’’ assumes that we enjoy doing those things 
which we are prepared and ready to do; while on the contrary 
we dislike doing those things for which we are not prepared and 
ready. The regular courses in Bible, religious education, sociol- 
ogy, pedagogy, and the like, without much change could be given 
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a distinctly pre-church flavor which would be of inestimable 
value in helping the student make the transition from college to 
home church. 

Moreover, the Christian Associations, Sunday school classes 
and young people’s societies affiliated with the college, could 
assist neatly by conducting informal studies, open forums, dis- 
cussions, investigations, visits, and reports looking toward volun- 
teer service in the church. If most graduates would leave college 
with a fairly well-defined understanding of the local church at 
work, and a certain degree of knowledge of and proficiency in 
church work, such students would naturally be attracted to local 
churches where by the ‘‘law of readiness’’ they would find satis- 
faction in doing things which they are prepared and ready to do. 

The problem of closing the breach between the campus and the 
church’s doorstep is not exclusively for the college to solve, how- 
ever. The local congregation, the home church, has its part of 
the task. Many things the college cannot do unless the church 
has fulfilled certain prerequisites beforehand. Briefly these 
obligations resting upon the local church at home are as follows: 

1. The home church of the student must create a spirit of 
expectancy in the heart and mind of the prospective collegian, 
so that he arrives at the campus ready to put the best interpre- 
tation on all that the college does and tries to do. Too fre- 
quently the freshman comes to college with a spirit of fear and 
suspicion, looking for certain dangers which existed in the mind 
of some parent, some pastor, or some disgruntled alumnus. 

2. The local church, in its work with young people, should 
encourage a desire for growth, an overwhelming passion to 
expand mental boundaries and spiritual horizons. Thus the 
college will be looked upon as a fulfillment of a deep longing to 
grow, not as a reformatory, a social club, or a touchstone to 
success. 

3. We must prepare young peope for the colossal proportions 
of truth. Finite leaders in finite church groups are bound to 
present only a finite conception of truth. Consequently the 
initial plunge into new depths of truth in college is often such a 
breath-taking shock that the student does not recover for a long 
time. It would be vastly helpful if the home church could nur- 
ture young people so they will welcome new viewpoints. Not 
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that the student should be open-minded to the point of gullibil- 
ity, but that he should fearlessly and hopefully expand his vision 
and sharpen his insight. Most cases of so-called ‘‘loss of relig- 
ious faith’’ in college have their direct cause in the incomplete 
religious background of the home or local church. 

4. If we could explain religious life, not as a creed but as an 
experience behind the creed; not as adherence to religious for- 
muli first of all, but as walking the trail of life with Christ in an 
ever enriching knowledge of and fellowship with the Father God, 
then will college, with its countless opportunities, be taken as 
the road to life abundant, another are in the complete cycle of 
life at its best and noblest. 





OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
FIELD OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


1. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by 
Ropert L. Keity. Issued four times a year. Association of 
American Colleges. Annual subscription, $3.00. 

2. The Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Meeting (1934): 
‘‘The Search for Values.’’ Annual Reports of Officers and 
Permanent Commissions. ‘‘ Testing for Values in Education’’; 
New Programs of the Accrediting Agencies. Minutes, Active 
Members, Constitution. 176 pp. $2.00. 

3. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by EDWARD 
SAFFORD JONES. Association of American Colleges. $2.50. 

4. Comprehensive Examination Questions Used in the Social 
Sciences by EpwArp SarrorD JONES. An essential supplement 
to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the 
same author. Association of American Colleges, $1.25. 

5. Architectural Planning of the American College by J. FREDERICK 
LARSON and ARCHIE M. PaLMER. The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 

6. College Instruction in Art by ARcHIE M. PALMER and GRACE 
Houton. Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

7. Music in the American College by RANDALL THOMPSON. Report 
of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie 
Corporation.. To be published in 1935. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















DO WE HEAR THE DEATH-KNELL OF 
A YOUNG PROFESSION? 


EDITH QUICK 
Executive Secretary, Syracuse Council of Churches 


Is religious education as a profession dead? Is it merely in a 
temporary state of coma? If the present social and economic 
upheaval is really spelling the doom of one of the newest of the 
vocations, should its demise be regarded as a genuine tragedy 
or is it a matter of minor significance? Did the religious edu- 
cation director of the past decade succeed in selling himself and 
his services so completely to the church that in the event of a 
return to material prosperity his contribution will be sought 
again? 

Such queries as the above are puzzling not only the group of 
young men and women who elected this type of service as their 
life work and who may or may not be among the unemployed, 
but also those responsible for the policy and program of institu- 
tions which have been devoted either solely or in part to training 
for this vocation. Judging by the large percentage of schools 
and departments of religious education which either have already 
closed their doors or are about to do so, the prevailing viewpoint 
spells doom for the teaching ministry of the church conducted 
on a professional basis. 

Looking at the situation from the practical point of view one 
is forced by common sense to admit that there simply is not 
money in sight in the local church of today for the employment 
of a second staff member. With the exception of an infinitesimal 
few which provide the minister with a secretary or general 
assistant, there will not be in the scheme of things a place for a 
man or woman who serves in the capacity of minister of educa- 
tion. And as to the larger administrative units of Protestantism, 
there are many well-qualified people for every one of the com- 
paratively few supervisory offices of the denominational and 
interdenominational agencies. 

In the light of such a condition what could our training 
schools do but say to the eager youth thronging to their doors, 
‘“We cannot take your money or your time in preparation for a 
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life-work in which the church is now unable to pay you a living 
wage.’’ Meanwhile, general knowledge of and belief in religious 
education on the part of the laymen have slowly but surely in- 
creased during the past decade and a half. The new term has 
come to possess a specific meaning to represent something funda- 
mentally important in the mind of many a church member. To 
have the teaching program administered by a person trained for 
the task seems highly desirable to a good many congregations. 
But to bring it about or to continue it if already started is every- 
where being dismissed as outside the range of possibility in these 
hard times. 

The average layman has not given the matter deep enough 
thought to realize that the chief obstacle in the way of continu- 
ing the teaching function under skilled leadership is the present 
divisiveness of Protestantism. Its restoration and further devel- 
opment must await a fundamental reorganization of the Protes- 
tant forces of Christendom. This is not the place to make 
another plea for ‘‘a united church in a divided world.’’ We 
simply refer to the fact that until much more progress has been 
made in the direction of this ideal than is in immediate prospect, 
we cannot hope for the restoration of the teaching profession in 
the church. The principle being applied now by public educa- 
tion in the establishment of consolidated schools must have its 
counterpart in the urban as well as the rural church organiza- 
tion if there is to be a genuine come-back for religious education. 
The Catholic Church has followed such a plan for years. I was 
impressed with its effectiveness in observing at close range 
recently a great city parish. One church serves a membership 
of four thousand; and it ministers effectively to its people 
through the diversified and specific work of its thirteen priests. 

But what is to become of the teaching function of the church 
in a divided Protestantism? Must we go back, with the fading 
of our bright dream of better things, to ‘‘the good old days’”’ of 
hit-or-miss, volunteer, unskilled Sunday School teaching? Ob- 
viously we cannot put new wine into old bottles. What then can 
we do other than renew our effort in the field of improving our 
present leadership training? Can we so broaden and deepen 
the present program of the church for preparing its volunteer 
workers for their task that the needs of our children, or youth 
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(yes, and adults) may be thus met? This does seem to be our 
only answer, and we admit serious misgivings in making it. 
Acknowledging gladly the accomplishments already to the credit 
of this great program of the training of voluntary leadership, 
we realize nevertheless what a long, weary road is ahead in 
reaching fifty percent of our constituency in even a half-way 
effective measure, while in the meantime the complexity of the 
task of Christian character education is increasing by leaps and 
bounds in the demands which it makes upon Sunday School 
teaching. 

And all of this leads us to a proposition which we wish might 
reach the sanctum of every college president and the head of 
any other institution of higher learning whose purpose may be 
at all akin to the building of Christian character. We grant, 
President X, that you were quite justified in either closing your 
department of religious education, or refusing to inaugurate one 
during recent years when requests came from many quarters. 
It would be unfair to students to permit them today to major in 
a course of study preparing for this church calling (though the 
same might be said, with slightly less emphasis regarding the 
ministry and some other vocations). But, in going the whole 
negative way, is there not danger of missing an opportunity of 
meeting a very real and legitimate need in a practical way? 
Why not make it possible for students favorably inclined, to take 
certain courses which have cultural value and which would at 
the same iime prepare these young people to serve their churches 
more effectively? We are thinking particularly of schools and 
departments of education and of the young men and women 
going forth from college halls each year to become public school 
teachers. Many of them were active church members before 
coming to college. A considerable number will be at least sym- 
pathetic toward the church in the new communities in which they 
become public servants. While majoring in English, history or 
general science, why might they not elect a minor in religious 
education, with courses in Bible, history of religion, and specific 
materials and methods for teaching religion? Such a minor 
would broaden their outlook on life, if it did nothing else, and 
would furthermore equip them with some degree of skill as 
teachers in Sunday and week-day schools of religion. If the 
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church must depend upon a volunteer teaching ministry, let the 
college help raise the standard of that volunteer ministry. 
How such an educational policy and program would stimulate 
the churches in their present disheartening struggle to meet an 
immediate need! What an impetus it would give to the gallant 
efforts being put forth today to maintain the church’s teaching 
function in the face of terrific odds! It is the chief ray of light 
which I can see ahead; and it might be as potent as Shakespeare’s 


‘*How far the little candle doth shed its beam; 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.’’ 





WHAT THEY THINK OF THE HANDBOOK 


‘‘The Handbook seems to me a very valuable document. It 
involved an immense amount of work and I congratulate you on 
the result.’’—Jamers A. BLAISDELL, Claremont Colleges, Cal. 


*‘T am writing to congratulate you on the fine piece of work 
which has been done. You have put us all under obligation for 
the large amount of important material which you have gathered 
and the fine way it is correlated arid arranged.’’—F RANK W. 
PaDELForRD, Northern Baptist Board. 


‘*Handbook has just come to hand. Am delighted with it!’’— 
Henry H. Sweets, Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 


*‘T am very grateful to you and to the Council of Church 
Boards of Education of the United States for a copy of this very 
useful and interesting Handbook.’’—Samven K. Witson, 8. J., 
Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 


Have You Secured a Copy? 
Price: Cloth Bound $2.00; Paper Bound $1.25. 


Special Combination Offer: One year’s subscription to Curis- 
TIAN EpucatTIon, beginning October, 1934, plus 1934 HanpBook 
(paper bound) of 350 pages at $2.50. 
Order from 


COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 











THE CHURCH COLLEGE MUST PIONEER 


RAYMOND R. BREWER 
The College of the Ozarks 


That the so-called Christian college is facing a crisis is recog- 
nized by many. The function for which it came into existence 
has been largely usurped by the state institutions. Instead of 
being a pioneer any longer it is engaged in a competitive strug- 
gle with its foster child—the tax supported college. There are 
many who claim that even the name Christian does not represent 
an actual distinction between it and the state university with its 
church supported foundations in which, sometimes, a more con- 
certed effort is made to minister to the student’s religious life 
than in the church-related college where the religious influence 
is assumed to be active. However this may be, it is clear that, 
more and more, the alleged distinction is losing weight in the 
minds of those who send their sons and daughters to college. 
Will the result, then, be the decline of all but a few privately 
supported and highly endowed institutions? 

The answer to this question is to be found in the attitude and 
program of these colleges themselves. As weak private com- 
petitors of strong public institutions, the answer is not far to 
seek. As pioneers again in the field of education, they may 
develop types of educational effort which will not only justify 
their existence but, at the same time, make a contribution to 
social welfare at a point where public institutions, representing 
varied interests and a clamant constituency, may be over cau- 
tious. 


Tue Nore or SoctaAt RESPONSIBILITY 


Plato held that education should be the servant of society. In 
this country education, under Christian auspices, undertook the 
realization of the same ideal. Unintentionally, perhaps, but 
none the less surely, the competitive nature of our capitalistic 
society relegated this aim to the limbo of the all but forgotten 
things by its emphasis upon the selfish ends to be achieved 
through education. A study of the sales talk indulged in by 
institutions of higher learning in recent years reveals the in- 
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sidious way in which the personal gains resulting from the attain- 
ment of a college degree are emphasized in terms of purely 
personal success and earning power. If it be said that the 
glaring materialism and individualism underlying such appeals 
are being toned down during this period of educational over- 
production, the answer must be that higher education, as a 
servant of the acquisitive instinct, whether in the social, profes- 
sional, or economic field, is still the thought of the great majority 
of those interested in securing the advantages of an education. 
The evidence for the lack of social mindedness on the part of 
many of those who have been trained in our colleges and univer- 
sities is enormous and overwhelming. The laissez faire attitude 
of many of our college and university graduates toward social 
responsibility is shown not only in congressional investigations 
but also in the moral bankruptcy of much of our civilization. 

The Christian college should:be the first to sound the note of 
social responsibility. That it has been doing so to some extent 
through its curricula and through the efforts of individuals is, 
of course, true. But its program is still centered around master- 
ing subject matter and not in the exemplification of basic prin- 
ciples in social relationships. Its ethical emphasis is largely 
hortatory rather than practical. In what college today is pro- 
motion based upon character as well as on grades and credit 
hours? In most colleges the diploma is, theoretically, granted 
only to men and women of good character. This may mean 
nothing more, however, than that these students have not made 
themselves obnoxious enough to be expelled from school before 
graduation. And yet why is it not reasonable to expect a college 
diploma to be a genuine indication, that, in the judgment of the 
faculty, the graduate is prepared to contribute to the moral and 
social stability of our interdependent life? Today all it really 
means is that, by means fair or foul, the student has succeeded 
in convineing the faculty that he has met certain normative tests 
of his information along certain lines. The more serious ques- 
tion of how he is going to use his information is raised only when 
he is required to make a routine selection of a major and a minor. 
Whether or not he is prepared to lead the reconstructive and 
creative forces of society is not duly considered. 
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CORRELATING THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Without overlooking the value of ethical instruction as pro- 
vided for in our colleges at present, one is still aware of its 
inadequacy to meet the present situation. We need more such 
courses. But, even then, they would reach only a fraction of the 
students in any given college. Of those who are exposed to them 
many fail to translate the knowledge thus gained into deeds and 
life. Ethical motivation still remains in the field of theory, 
which may be discussed -in bull sessions but easily forgotten 
when some minor or major crisis arises requiring a moral deci- 
sion. The colleges seem to feel they have done enough when 
they include instruction in the theory of conduct in their courses 
of study without requiring a practical demonstration of ability 
to apply these principles in actual life. Yet what course in 
physies, chemistry, or biology is considered adequate when con- 
fined to a discussion of scientific theories unaccompanied by the 
practical work of the laboratories? Even in psychology and 
education the instruction in theory is supplemented by experi- 
mental and practical work. Until there is a corresponding em- 
phasis upon practice much of our ethical instruction will con- 
tinue to affect only those who need it least, while those who need 
it most will continue to display that lack of moral insight and 
ethical control that today threatens the very basis of social 
progress. 

Fortunately, laboratories for this purpose do not need to be 
established. They are given to us in the normal life of every 
college campus. What does need to be done, however, is to direct 
the process and check the results. Where the result is unsatis- 
factory it should be registered in a refusal to advance the student 
until, and unless, he shows improvement. Why should it be 
expected that one who has failed to display a sense of ethical 
values and moral responsibility in college will suddenly exhibit 
the characteristics of good citizenship upon being ushered out of 
the sheltered life of college into the rough and tumble of our 
competitive society? Will astudent who has consistently shirked 
responsibility in college suddenly be suffused with a deep sense 
of social obligation? Abundant experience demonstrates the 
fact that the attitudes of that period of life represented by four 
years in college will continue to dominate the graduate unless 
he experiences a genuine moral conversion. 
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RATING SoctaL RESPONSIBILITY 


The objection may be urged that the checking of attitudes is 
too difficult and subjective. Granting both the element of diffi- 
culty and subjectivity, a method of rating is neither impossible 
nor wholly unreliable. Personnel officers in the army, industry 
and other social institutions have demonstrated the possibility of 
devising reliable methods of rating individuals with regard to 
personal qualities. Granted that it may be less easy to detect 
dishonesty and untruthfulness than to rate sales efficiency or 
executive ability, it is still not out of the question. A frank 
recognition of the fact that not all dishonest students may be 
discovered should not deter one from taking cognizance of those 
that are discovered. It is evident that the greater the number 
of approaches and contacts the more reliable becomes the attempt 
to rate such qualities. 

It is not my purpose to suggest a rating scale, but, obviously, 
some of the characteristics that ought to be included in such a 
scale would be qualities such as honesty, truthfulness, dependa- 
bility, thoroughness, industry, ideals, cooperativeness, regard for 
property, regard for personal rights, ete. If the exhibition or 
the development of these qualities were to be made a basis for 
continuance in college or graduation from college—in other 
words, if they were made normative in the same way that grades 
and credits are now considered standards of educational effi- 
ciency, we would at least objectify and emphasize these values in 
the minds of students to a degree not now evident. 

The natural result of the application of this method will be the 
elimination of a small part of our student population.. To some 
this may seem a violation of the democratic principle in educa- 
tion. But the world is coming to realize that even education, 
when not subject to certain inner controls, may be a positive 
evil. We are having to consider methods of protecting society 
against the destructive influences of the physically, mentally and 
morally unfit. In such a situation it is certainly not the func- 
tion of an educational institution, claiming to be motivated by 
Christian objectives, to add to the destructive factors of our 
civilization by sharpening the wits of those who view life as a 
struggle of one individual against another with no holds barred. 
The methods of selection and elimination on intellectual grounds 
have long been practised by leading colleges. The next step 
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should be the application of the sifting process based on the 
student’s social and moral fitness for the life for which college 


aims to prepare. 


DEVELOPING SOCIAL AND Morau ATTITUDES 


But the Christian college should be concerned with more than 
merely police functions in the field of social morality. It is the 
essential purpose of education to seek the development of the 
individual in all the fundamental qualities that make men and 
women the crowning work of God’s creation. For this task the 
present organization of education for mass production is wholly 
inadequate. After the elimination of the admittedly unfit there 
still remains the enormous task of aiding in the guidance of 
individuals in whose lives the victory of proper social attitudes 
has not yet been won. In our scramble for numbers we have 
filled our institutions to their capacity until college teachers 
become little more than harried dispensers of fragments of in- 
formation to be seized by a few hungry for knowledge and 
neglected by the intellectually indifferent. To say nothing of 
the educational inefficiency of much of this effort, the task of 
meeting the actual life problems of these students, who may be 
more vitally concerned with how to face a moral crisis than with 
who won the battle of Waterloo, is practically untouched. 
Learning how to meet crises in such a way as to develop moral 
manhood and womanhood is at least as important a part of edu- 
eation for life as how to combine hydrogen and oxygen to form 
water. 

Unfortunately it is more difficult to teach right habits of 
thought and action than it is to lecture on the profundities of 
Browning or the structure of the atom. And yet that is the only 
kind of. education that deserves the distinctive name ‘‘Chris- 
tian.’’ The Christian emphasis upon the supreme value of per- 
sonality ought to make it clear that every teacher is, or should 
be, primarily a teacher of men and women and only secondarily 
a teacher of religion, ethics, philosophy, history, or anything else. 

This means that the teacher should be a wise counselor as well 
as an inspiring lecturer. In any program of education that is 
truly Christian the functions of the teacher will be recognized 
in that order. That this means a modification of our present 
system is clear. At the present the matter of counseling is inci- 
dental to the college program. With the exception of a few 
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colleges, such counseling as is not related to scholastic work or 
discipline is carried on only by overburdened teachers who are 
profoundly convinced of its value and who seek opportunities for 
such contacts. Even then the initiative often rests largely with 
the student. In a program of Christian education faculty mem- 
bers will be selected for their fitness to be wise guides of young 
people in a critical period of life as much as for their specifically 
professional qualifications. Moreover, the emphasis will be less 
upon the size of the enrolment and more upon the finished prod- 
uct. To this end the ratio of faculty members to students will 
be determined by the personality needs of the students rather 
than by any artificial academic standard. In such a scheme one 
important phase of the school’s work will revolve around a head 
counselor just as the purely academic program now centers in 
the dean. In some cases the function of the two may be com- 
bined, but, where this is not feasible, the vital work of shaping 
character through helping students to see and understand the 
issues involved in a given course of action should not go by 
default. 

The task outlined should be the object of all educational effort. 
However, one can hardly expect the large tax supported institu- 
tions to undertake such a program. Their very status as public 
will tend to inhibit any such selective process until it becomes 
clear that an academic program which emphasizes a knowledge 
of instruments and techniques, without raising the previous ques- 
tion of the motives that shall govern their use, may be a social 
menace. It will remain for private institutions to lead the way 
in an educational program which is vitally important to the 
development of a stable civilization. Those that continue to be 
but small imitations of the large publicly supported colleges and 
universities are likely to find themselves rapidly outdistanced 
by their stronger competitors. They will not only jeopardize 
their usefulness but they will also lose that sense of mission which 
has been the inspiration of the church related college since its 
inception. On the other hand, the institution which has the 
courage to launch out to meet, in a thorough and adequate way, 
the moral and spiritual needs of our day will find an increasing 
field of usefulness opening up before it. The church college is 
challenged by the opportunity to pioneer again in an important 
field of education. In thus risking its life it will find it again. 





SEMINARIES AND THE CHURCH RESISTANT 


GARDINER M. DAY 


‘“‘Onward Christian Soldiers’? has become almost the hymn 
symbolic of the Church Militant of the prosperous days of im- 
perialistic capitalism, but a new hymn will have to symbolize 
these days of depression when conditions in Germany, Russia, 
Mexico, Spain, Italy and China have given us the Church Re- 
sistant. Students returning to seminaries this fall have found 
their eyes turned invariably to the difficult and rapidly chang- 
ing situation of the Church in these countries. They have 
watched with increasing admiration the heroic stand of the 
Church in Germany against the Nazification of the Church by the 
Hitler dictatorship. They have read with interest the report of 
The Rt. Rev. Frank W. Creighton, Bishop of Mexico to the Epis- 
copal Convention in which he pointed out that ‘‘Mexico is not 
irreligious’’ and is not ‘‘anti-Christian,’’ but that ‘‘she has 
found in the social philosophy of the revolution a nearer ap- 
proach to her own discovered spiritual ideals than in the institu- 
tional Christianity which has consistently opposed them.’’ They 
have listened to two close students of the Russian religious scene, 
Dr. Julius Hecker, Methodist Minister and Lecturer in the First 
University in Moscow, and Dr. Sergius Bulgakov, Dean of the 
Russian Orthodox Theological Academy in Paris, tell how the 
ancient Church is being ‘‘liquidated’’ in that country. Surely 
if the seminary student doesn’t learn in his courses he ought to 
learn a lot from the papers these days, about what may be ahead 
for him if secularism, nationalism and humanism continue to 
spread. 

In an impressive address in Calvary Church, New York, John 
McC. Roots, a recent Theological Seminary graduate, who has 
just returned from a trip around the world, put the kind of chal- 
lenge seminary students are feeling today as follows: ‘‘In 
Moscow, they tell the story of a school. This shows you the way 
they think over there. A teacher was trying to illustrate a sim- 
ple problem in arithmetic, and the question to the class was this: 
‘If I buy a bushel of potatoes for twenty-five roubles, and sell it 
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for fifty roubles, what do I get?’ And the answer in an indig- 
nant chorus, was, ‘Three years in gaol!’ 

‘‘We may or may not like what is going on in Russia, but I 
submit this to you: that we have got to have something that will 
more than match what they are doing, and we have got to get it 
fairly soon. We have got to get a discipline, a devotion, a sense 
of direction and a plan that is better than anything Moscow can 
produce. Unless we get that, and get it fairly soon, things are 
going to be pretty difficult. I believe we can get it, and we 
will get it; but it’s up to us.”’ 

This summer in Oxford the Church Union School of Sociology 
took as its theme: ‘‘Christianity and its Rivals,’’ and the chief 
discussion centered on Communism as the leading rival. No 
doubt many similar discussions will take place in our Seminaries 
and at our Inter-Seminary Conferences this winter, if not on the 
platform, certainly around the dinner table. We dare to be- 
lieve that when the New England Inter-Seminary Conference 
meets on Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 with the theme: ‘‘Our Christian 
Message for the New Era’’ it will find itself up against these 
rival philosophies. The program of the N. E. Conference by the 
way which is already out isa fine one. The discussion is to center 
around the distinctive characteristics of the Christian concep- 
tions of Revelation, God, Ethics, and The Religious Community. 
The leaders will be Dr. H. Richard Niebuhr of the Yale Divinity 
School and Prof. Edgar 8S. Brightman of Boston University. 
Anyone desiring further information about this conference can 
secure it from George B. Owen, Editor of the New England 
Inter-Seminary Digest, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The League of Decency has achieved a lot of fame, but I doubt 
if many members of the League realize how much the creation of 
the opinion that brought the League into existence is due to 
Fred Eastman, Professor of Drama in The Chicago Theological 
Seminary, who years ago began impressing people with the 
necessity of doing something to improve the moving pictures 
our children see. Dr. Eastman was not so foolish, however, as to 
believe that merely working for the elmination of bad pictures 
was sufficient, but he saw that a far more vital need was for the 
creation of modern religious drama and of the technical ability 
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to produce the best type of religious play and pageant. Starting 
eight years ago with one course in this field in the Chicago 
Seminary he now gives five courses and has to his credit hundreds 
of plays which have been born as a result of the courses. I do 
not know whether any, or if so, how many, other Theological 
Seminaries have such courses, but I do know from observation 
that it is a field in which an immense amount of work needs to 
be done. Dr. Eastman has given an excellent resume of the 
work of his department in The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Register for November. There is space here to quote only a brief 
description of each course. The first consists ‘‘of a study and 
analysis of the best available dramas presenting the struggles of 
the spiritual life’’ from Sophocles to Perey MacKaye. The sec- 
ond course treats the ‘‘principles and technique of the produc- 
tion of religious dramas in churches and parish houses.’’ The 
third is a course in play writing and the fourth in pageant com- 
position, while the fifth, which begins this year, is a study of 
religious values in modern drama. The reformation was a ter- 
rible blow for religious drama and it has taken Protestantism a 
long time to realize how severe the blow was; but it is never too 
late to recuperate and these courses are surely the right kind of 
medicine. We commend them to other seminaries and religious 


groups. 





THE FRANKLIN COLLEGE IDEAL 


To love truth and to seek it above material things; to ennoble 
and be ennobled by a common fellowship; to keep the energies 
of life at full tide; to cultivate an appreciation of the beautiful; 
to work well and to play with zest; to have an open mind; to 
value friends, striving to be worthy of them; to live simply and 
with reasonable economy ; to find joy in work well done; to have 
faith, hope and charity; to be an earnest disciple in the school 
of Him who brings the abundant life; such is the spirit and ideal 
of Franklin College, whose ancient motto is ‘‘Christianity and 
Culture.’’ To all who share this spirit and are eager for the 
pursuit of high things, we offer a hearty welcome. 
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THE STUDENT WORKERS’ ROUND TABLE 


HARRY T. STOCK, EpitTor 


A Fair Chance For All 


The following outline may suggest a long-time project dealing 
with some of the larger issues involved in our present economic 
situation. 

A group of serious minded young people reached the following 
conclusions: That, 

A. The present economic order produces needless misery and 
want. 

B. Christian youth should work for a new order more nearly 
compatible with the Christian ideal of brotherhood. 

C. The defenders of the present order maintain that it has 
worked fairly well, that it has provided personal liberty, that 
it has created more good than other systems, that it has encour- 
aged invention, and that it has supported science, education 
and art. 

D. Against the present system the following charges may be 
brought : 

a. A vast inequality in the distribution of wealth. 

b. Inequality of opportunity to secure the material and 
cultural values of life. 

e. Insecurity as to physical well-being and maintenance 

in old age. 

The inevitability of industrial warfare. 

The waste of unplanned competitive production. 

The fostering of graft and racketeering. 

The discouraging of individuals in the industrial 
system from practicing their ideals of social 
justice. 

h. Recurring periods of unemployment with resultant 
degradation and misery to the individual and 
frustration of the plans of youth for marriage. 

i. Disintegration of the home. 

E. The Christian order for which we should work would 
probably include such elements as the following: 
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a. Nationally and internationally planned social 
economy based on democratic methods. 

b. Social ownership and control of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution, systems of transportation and 
communication in order to substitute the service 
motive for the profit motive. 

e. A return to workers with hand and brain just and 
adequate to maintain a satisfactory standard of 
living. 

d. Security for all as to employment, disability through 
accident, old age, or loss of health, and care of 
minors. 

e. Educational, cultural and recreational opportunities 
for all. 

f. The right of free speech and assembly. 

g. Freedom for each man to worship, in the manner 
which best satisfies his spiritual needs. 

h. A system of impartial and fair administration of the 
law of the land. 

i. The family in the home as the ideal unit basis of 
the planned Christian economy. 

j. Work for those who will work. Help for those who 
can’t work. Re-education for those who won’t 
work. 


1. The status quo 

Is there anyone who feels that ‘‘things are all right’’? Do 
some of us feel that the wrongs of the present social system are 
greatly exaggerated, that it is working ‘‘as well as any any- 
where on earth’’? Do some feel that the trouble now is “‘lack 
of confidence in America’’ or a wave of ‘‘radical criticism’’? 
Or is the judgment of the group represented by the statements 
in paragraphs A and B? 

It will be well to spend some time—perhaps several weeks—in 
examining our present economic conditions. This may be done 
by studying such booklets as, ‘‘What Shall We Do about the 
Depression?’’ Owen M. Geer (Judson Press, 25 cents), or, 
‘What Shall We Do about Poverty and Wealth?’’ Wolseley and 
Irwin (Methodist Book Concern, 15 cents). Or, the group may 
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hear a succession of speakers, such as: a banker, a member of a 
laboring union, a leader in some farm movement. Or there may 
be a Socratic discussion, in which these several representatives 
of differing points of view engage in a public conversation con- 
cerning the present social order. At any rate, it is important 
to have sound information as the basis of the discussion. Two 
or three young people might start it by reviewing the salient 
points in such books as, ‘‘The Challenge to Liberty,’’ Herbert 
Hoover (Scribners), ‘‘New Frontiers,’?’ Henry A. Wallace 
(Reynal and Hitcheock), ‘‘The New Democracy,’’ Harold L. 
Ickes (W. W. Norton). 

Without asking, at this point, what other system might work 
better, see whether you agree with the indictments brought 
against the present system in paragraph D. Is it true that a 
very large part of the population does not have sufficient income 
for decent living, while a very small part of the population has 
too large an income—that our present system seems to help the 
ten per cent at the cost of the ninety per cent? Is it true that 
children from the farms, from families of ‘‘laborers’’ do not 
have a chance for education as the children of bankers and 
lawyers and merchants have? If this is true, is it fair; or is it 
right that the people who are ‘‘smart enough to get ahead’’ shall 
have more privileges than those who are not so clever? Is it 
true that a large part of the population lives in fear of the 
future,—can we hold our jobs, will be be ‘‘fired’’ when we are 
forty-five, will we lose our homes because we cannot pay the 
mortgage, will we lose our life savings through bank failures, 
will we lose our investment in our business because there is no 
one to buy our products? Is it true that there is war going on 
between ‘‘capital’’ and ‘‘labor,’’ between farmers and city 
dwellers just as there has been in international areas; must this 
be so; is there any hope that we can get rid of it; is this a bad 
thing or is this the way that progress is made? Is it a serious 
matter that, in normal years, there are millions of bushels of 
wheat and corn produced for which there is no market; that our 
factories have an output so great that there is no market for 
goods manufactured? Is there any doubt about the existence 
of graft and racketeering? Does the ‘‘system’’ make it impossi- 
ble for Christian men to practice the Golden Rule in their indus- 
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tries; are there many men who want to follow it but who cannot 
do so because their competitors would put them out of business 
if they did? What has happened to young people during these 
recent years, in respect to getting good jobs and with regard to 
the ability to set up homes of their own? Is it true that the 
home is ‘‘disintegrating,’’ or is it true that the American home 
is on a higher level than the home in any nation in the world? 
(Or, may both be true?) 

After such questions as these have been faced, make as honest 
and intelligent a statement as possible about the present economic 
system as it is working in America at the present time. How 
far would you agree with the convictions registered in the first 
paragraph of section E? 


2. What better do we want? 

The specific ideas proposed by this particular group of young 
people require careful study. Again, it may be necessary to call 
upon informed adult counselors to furnish facts in discussing 
each of these proposed ideals, listed in ‘‘a’’ to ‘‘j’’ of para- 
graph E. 

In considering ‘‘a,’’ note two basic ideas: that some form of 
national and international planning should determine how many 
bushels of wheat should be raised, how many and how many 
kinds of refrigerators might be manufactured; and probably 
that this limitation of grain production should be by interna- 
tional agreement instead of simply by national order; and that 
such a system of planned economy should be democratic, not 
fascist or communist. (These points seem to be implied in the 
statement. ) 

In ‘‘b,’’ there are also two major notes: one is government 
ownership and control not only of transportation but of ‘‘the 
means of production’’—does this mean farms and factories? 
The purpose of this recommendation is to get rid of the power 
of selfishness which is the foundation of all business and produc- 
tion (it is said). The idea is that a system can be created 
whereby men work not to pile up money for themselves, but 
produce with the idea of creating what is needed for the common 
good (scientists who discover great cures, for example, do it not 
for selfish gain but to serve the needs of humanity). Is this an 
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ideal to be sought? Are there any evidences that it is possible 
so to ‘‘change human nature’’ that such a system could work? 
Is it fair to say it will not work without trying it? (There are 
evidences that this has been accomplished in Russia, to a degree; 
this is one of the good features commented upon by many visitors 
to Russia, even those who think that the general Russian experi- 
ment is a failure.) 

In ‘‘e,’’ the point is made that everyone ought to have enough 
income so that he and his family will have a chance to live on a 
level which is higher than mere existence or decency. Can there 
be any argument about that, except as to how it may be 
accomplished ? 

In ‘‘d,’’ there will come up the practical discussion of unem- 
ployment insurance, insurance against accident and disease— 
these to be compulsory, or to be provided by national planning. 

In ‘‘e,’’ there would be many details to consider, such as: how 
much education should every child have? But, with reference 
to the basic principles, would there not be common agreement ? 

In ‘‘f,’’ there come up difficult questions. Do we not have 
freedom of speech? Should there be unlimited free speech? 
Should mobs be allowed to gather in time of crisis, if it seems 
sure that violence will break out? What should the police do 
when ‘‘soap-box orators’’ denounce the government and advocate 
revolution? What guarantees does the constitution of the United 
States give? 

Why is ‘‘g’’ included? Is anyone denied this right today? 
Are there governments in Europe which deny this right? What 
might happen in the United States, in time of war, if the leading 
ministers of Protestant churches were to denounce the war and 
urge Christians not to join? 

How can ‘‘h’’ be secured, either under our present system or 
any other? Are there any evidences that laws are administered 
for the sake of one class or race? By what methods is it possible 
to secure more impartial law enforcement? 

The thought in ‘‘i’’ evidently is to disavow any such plan as 
that of Russia whereby the family ceases to be the sacred unit 
that it is held to be in America. 

How can the slogan in ‘‘j’”’ be translated into practical action, 
either under our present economic system or some other? 
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Doubtless, most local groups will want to make changes in the 
series of suggestions offered by this particular group of young 
people. One of the most valuable parts of this project will be 
that of setting down, definitely, certain things which will be of 
a truly Christian economic order. This may be done, in written 
form, as an answer to the question, ‘‘What Will a Christian 
Economic Order Be Like?”’ 


3. Some proposals of ways out 

Here, again, it will be necessary to have reliable information 
as to ‘‘systems’’ which seek to solve our problems. The following 
suggestions in themselves are not sufficient for intelligent group 
discussion. Either competent counselors, or reliable source 
material, should be sought. 

i. Capitalism. This is the name of our present system, 
sometimes called ‘‘the American system.’’ The theory 
of it is contained in Herbert Hoover’s, ‘‘The Challenge 
to Liberty.’’ 

ii. Modified capitalism. The New Deal is thought to be an 
illustration of it. It would seek to keep the ownership 
of land and industry in private hands. Owners would 
still hire and fire; employees would bargain collectively 
with the owners. Certain limitations on production and 
financial gains might be set by the government which 
is considered as a ‘‘partner.’’ 

iii. Fascism. This is the system which prevails in Italy and 
Germany. It is the ‘‘strong arm’’ method of dictator- 
ship. The government decides everything; even the 
church must do the bidding of the government. Repre- 
sentative government passes away. It is usually con- 
ceived as a means of strengthening the national govern- 
ment, and also of keeping the present capitalistic form 
of society. 

iv. Cooperatives. There are various kinds of these: when 
farmers band together to sell their grain or to mill it, 
when employers and employees within an industry 
manage it cooperatively or even own it jointly without 
the usual distinctions of owners and employees, when 
consumers band together to buy and set up wholesale 
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and retail houses and thus eliminate profit to the middle- 
man. This begins from the bottom up, instead of from 
the center of government down. 

v. Socialism. This is the plan whereby the government owns 
the major means of production and distribution. It 
substitutes government direction for the direction of 
industrialists. It exists to provide service for the 
whole population. The post-office department is an 
illustration. The development of the Tennessee Valley 
project for the manufacture and sale of electric power 
is the conspicuous experiment along this line at the 
present time. 

vi. Communism. This is a form of socialism, but it warmly 
opposes the socialist party. American socialism prefers 
to bring about the change of government by legal 
means. Communists believe this is a vain hope. They 
say that those who have power will never give it up 
except by force. They want to establish a classless 
society, and the way to do it is for the ‘‘ working class’’ 
to seize the government and to abolish the ‘‘ capitalist 
class.”” The government has complete power; it is a 
‘‘workers’ government.’’ Russia is the conspicuous 
example of communism. 

Faculty members will be able to suggest useful pieces of litera- 
ture which bear on these various proposals. 

It is quite probable that there will be within the group some 
who will believe that a modified capitalism is the best system; 
others may advocate socialism. There may be some who believe 
that the cooperatives approximate most nearly the spirit of 
Christianity. At any rate, it will be necessary to appreciate the 
fact that where intelligent people exist, there will be differences 
of opinion. The important thing for the group to realize is 
that : 

We should seek an economic order which comes nearest to 

incorporating the principles of Jesus. 

No system will work without people who are filled with a 

humanitarian impulse, who are intelligent, who are ‘‘new 
persons’’ in the sense that these words are used in the new 
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interdenominational program, ‘‘Christian Youth Building 
a New World.’’ 

Those who believe strongly in a particular point of view will 
try to convince others, but will keep open minds so that 
they may not be blind propagandists or well-intentioned 
advocates of a false system. 

Those who believe, for example, that the cooperative move- 
ment holds the greatest hope for humanity will want to 
associate themselves with others who are committed to this 
plan. 


4. What of our own lives? 

Such a great problem as this baffles us. ‘‘ What can we do?’’ 
is the almost inevitable query? It has already been suggested 
that those of us who are committed to some one ‘‘ way out’’ will 
want to ally ourselves with a movement of like-minded crusaders. 
But our first problem is decidedly personal. ‘‘Look to yourself 
as a representative of the cause,’’ says Mrs. Regina Westcott- 
Wieman, in ‘‘The Epworth Herald’’ for November 3, 1934. 
‘‘See whether or not you are good publicity for it as a person- 
ality, for your cause will be judged somewhat by the sort of 
persons who promote it. The cause will also be judged in part 
by the effect it has upon you. (James 2:24)’’ The following 
suggestions may help in such a formulation. 

i. Study carefully the teachings, life and spirit of Jesus. 
See how much emphasis he places upon greed, upon 
interest in material things, as one of the basic wrongs 
of life. (eg., Mt. 6: 19-34, Luke 12: 15-21, Mt. 23. 
Note also the clear statement in 1 Tim. 6:10.) Does 
our economic order foster greed? Is it an outgrowth 
of greed? Will any economic system get rid of greed? 
Is it possible for a new economic system to reduce the 
power of organized greed? 

ii. Study our own lives. Are we selfish? Do we love luxury? 
Are we starting out in life on a path which will lead us 
to the same point where many of the ruthless lovers of 
money are now? Are we guided by the profit motive 
(the desire to get and have more and more—of comfort, 
popularity, etc.), or are we living for the good of others? 
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In what ways do we need to change our lives if we are 
to substitute a Christian motive for the selfish one? 

iii. Are we Christian in our use of money? How much of it 
do we spend for ourselves? What per cent do we give 
to others in need, or to worthy causes? Have we ever 
given up anything we really want in order that the 
needs of others might be satisfied? Will a Christian, 
who is truly interested in building a Christian economic 
order, budget his time and money? If so, just what 
are the principles which shall guide us in this budgeting? 

iv. What effort are we making to keep abreast of the problems 
of the time? Do we have a planned method of keeping 
informed? What are some of the ways in which our 
group can keep alive its interest, and secure sound 
information which may lead to wise action? 

v. What attitude do we take toward those who disagree with 
us? Have we learned how to listen to points of view 
with which we violently disagree? Have we learned 
how to be courageous crusaders for our cause and yet 


to grant to opponents the same fair consideration we 
desire for ourselves? 

This project is not ended when the discussion is over. It 
should result in two things for the individual: a better planned 
course of personal living, and a continuous program of coopera- 
tion with other young people who are really concerned to build 
(and not merely to talk about) a new world. 











BUILDERS OF GOODWILL 
MARTHA T. BOARDMAN 


Every reader of Curist1AN EpucaTion will soon thrill anew 
to the ringing message of Christmas—‘‘ Peace on earth, goodwill 
to men!’’ If we do sincerely desire goodwill to prevail, should 
we not each ask ourselves what practical steps we may take per- 
sonally to help bring it about? The forces of selfish nationalism 
are today so rampant, economic competition so fierce, and preju- 
dices of all kinds so bitter, thwarting even the best laid plans for 
peace and disarmament, that everyone of us is called upon to do 
what he can to advance the cause of international understanding. 

First of all, one thinks of the great organized movements in 
behalf of peace both at home and abroad that bespeak wider sup- 
port and which are diligently rendering important and effective 
service year by year. By keeping the matter in the public eye, 
these organizations do influence public opinion. Active member- 
ship in one or more of them is one means of building goodwill 
that is open to most of us. The Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, will gladly answer inquiries and fur- 
nish material for a program to arouse interest in this field* 

To further international understanding, it is important that 
we become broadly informed about the world we live in. Though 
we may not stray far from home, we may, nevertheless, come to 
know our neighbors—north, south, or across the seas, by reading 
—books of all kinds, some serious for study, some fiction to lend 
wings to the imagination, magazines, newspapers—by lectures, 
travelogues, museums, moving pictures, radio. In a recent radio 
broadcast, Donald Richberg, Executive Director of the National 
Emergency Council, called ‘‘the busiest executive in the coun- 
try,’’ said: 

*In 1933 a survey was made by the Commission on the Coordination of 
Efforts for Peace of all organizations interested in peace which operate in 
the United States. The results of this survey are contained in the report of 
this commission which is available at 25 cents from the World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. The report contains a list, care- 
fully classified, of peace organizations and an account of the activities of 
each. 
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Reading is an important part of a man’s life, no matter how 
busy he is, because without reading a man can see only a small 
part of the world. The world is too vast and complicated, it 
covers too much time and space, to be explored physically by 
anyone alone. 

A man or woman who would know something of the world 
must travel mentally with thousands of companions through 
lands he will never see with his own eyes. He must journey back 
through history and live with Homer and Caesar in Greece and 
Rome. He must read the prophets of the Old Testament, and 
the romances of Walter Scott. ... A man must read books in 
order to understand the values as well as the possibilities of the 
world in which he lives. 


The story is told of Charles Lamb, that on one occasion, point- 
ing to a stranger a few rods in front of him, he said to a friend 
standing by: ‘‘I hate that man.’’ The friend astounded that 
his mild companion should utter such a sentiment and unable to 
understand it, replied: ‘‘How can that be? Are you sure that 
you know him?’’ ‘‘Know him, of course, I do not know him,”’ 
said Lamb, ‘‘I cannot hate anyone whom I know.’’ We must 
learn to know the people of other lands by one means or another 
if we are to understand them. It is a wonderful thing to live 
in this modern age when means of education and communication 
are so swift, so inexpensive and so efficient. 

We Americans are great travelers. A goodly number of our 
population at some time have the privilege of visiting a foreign 
land, especially those connected with our schools and colleges. 
While, like Paul, we may justly rejoice in our free citizenship, 
should we not remember that the basic principles of our Consti- 
tution are found in Magna Charta and that in a very real way 
we are the heirs of Old World experimentation? Travelers who 
look for the best in other lands and pay them generous tribute 
for their contribution to our modern civilization are always 
welcome. 

When, in May 1927, an American youth, then comparatively 
unknown and unsung, hopped the Atlantic and at a bound 
brought New York and Paris into thirty-four hour direct, per- 
sonal communication, there was no room for doubt that travel, 
in one instance, at least, had proved itself unsurpassed as a 
means of promoting international goodwill. The letters of in- 


| troduction Charles Lindbergh carried in his pocket were an un- 
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necessary encumbrance. His effective service as an ambassador 
of friendship to Mexico and the South American Republics, and 
to the Orient are known to everyone. Travel by air, the pic- 
turesque setting, may yet be possible to but few. Lindbergh’s 
scientific genius, technical skill and dauntless courage (the ten 
talents) are undoubtedly exceptional, but less gifted visitors to 
other lands may share in some degree the spirit of our hero—that 
intangible but essential element in his success, without which his 
astounding achievement, thrilling as it was, would have left the 
world ultimately cold. It was the modest, open-minded, disin- 
terested camaraderie, the unaffected smile, that broke down bar- 
riers of speech and custom, disarmed suspicion and endeared 
him to countless millions. Other methods have been tried, of 
course. One recalls, for instance, that so graphically described 
by Booth Tarkington in The Plutocrat. Open-handed Dives 
flings largess to the gaping Egyptian peasants who throng his 
automobile. An ancient method this, of gifts and bread and 
circuses, to gain popularity. It has been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. History teaches that the fickle friendship 
thus secured is as cheap and superficial as the means is easy and 
vain. The method is sterile because there is no depth of sym- 
pathy to nourish the tender roots of justice, truth, honor and 
courtesy from which spring the flower of genuine friendship and 
the fair fruits of true international understanding. 

Both study and travel afford a touchstone of the world’s best 
for judging our own. Mathew Arnold counsels us to memorize 
passages of great literature, suggesting that it may render its 
foremost service by affording standards of judgment. So ac- 
quaintance with distinguished achievement elsewhere trains us 
in critical appreciation at home. It is often stimulating to learn 
a different way of doing things, and it may lead to a new humil- 
ity. Great Britain, for example, is far ahead of us in provision 
for the social welfare of the working classes and in adult edu- 
cation. We have nothing in the United States to compare with 
the People’s Folk Schools of the Scandinavian countries in char- 
acter or effectiveness. As yet we have no musicians so gifted as 
those of Poland and the Central Powers. Do we not look still to 
Paris in the world of art and fashion? Great museums we do 
have, but they are surpassed in Rome, Florence, Paris, London. 
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Doctor Fosdick recently said over the radio, what experience 
abundantly confirms, that ‘‘the most transforming influences in 
life are personal friendships.’’ Travel may afford contacts 
which will ripen into such. Travel with time enough to make 
and be a friend—nothing is richer in possibilities for promoting 
international goodwill. Think of the untold influence for good 
of Benjamin Franklin in France, George Peabody in England 
and James C. Hepburn in Japan! 

For those who cannot leave home but who long for the personal 
touch, there is within our gates the large foreign student popu- 
lation found in every great city and in many a small college 
town.* Here is a veritable ‘‘royal road to romance.’’ Life is 


always adventure—the future all unknown. Surely these picked 
young people who come to our shores, by virtue of their ex- 
traordinary privilege and their own native gifts, are to be mould- 
ers of destiny, of public opinion and foreign policy in the years 
to come. They are their nations’ choicest youth. They have 
come here to prepare for leadership. Eager to know American 
life in all its phases, one of the best gifts they can take back with 


them is an intimate personal experience of a Christian home. 
Those of us who live in aschool or college community are favored 
with special opportunity. At the holiday season when students 
generally are looking forward to a happy vacation at home, for- 
eign students are apt to be a little lonely. Is there a better time 
to open our homes and our hearts to them than this? 

If it is possible to share our family life with these ambitious 
and promising young people from Mexico and Canada, the con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, South Africa, South America, and the 
islands of the sea, we may kindle lasting confidence, freighted 
with trust and good will, that the forces of discord and sus- 
picion cannot quench. 

Edmund Burke, pleading for conciliation with America, makes 
the point that no one can indict a whole people. Nor can one 
change selfish national lust for place and power to generous 
cooperation by executive fiat. We must deal with individuals. 
It is by such simple means as have been suggested—lending per- 

* See ‘*The Church and Guest Students,’’ by Raymond H. Leach, Curts- 
TIAN EDUCATION, Vol. XVII, No. 2, December, 1933. The Committee on 


Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, 347 Madison Ave., New York 
City, will gladly furnish further data. 
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sonal support to organized peace movements by modest contribu- 
tions, local committee service, attendance at public gatherings, 
etc., etc., reading and study, travel and personal contacts with 
men and women of other lands in the spirit of genuine friendship 
that we shall hasten the time when the happy bells shall indeed 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite, 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand years of war. 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 





THE COLLEGES AND INTERNATIONALISM 


*‘It is the function of the colleges and universities to make 
realistically intelligent and morally heroic the aspirations and 
work of mankind toward a warless world, vivid with the unfold- 
ing possibilities of cooperative work and play, valorous with the 
adventures of physical and social mastery, and beautiful with 
the creations of the human spirit. 

‘What the classics meant intellectually in Renaissance times, 
and what the natural sciences have meant technologically in the 
industrial age, suggest something of what the social sciences in 
the twentieth century can mean humanly in the making of a 
nobler America and more beautiful world in which men and 
women can do their day’s work and dream dreams for their 
children. Scholars of the first rank in all nations enlisted in 
high research can lay out the groundwork for the better coopera- 
tion of the nations in international diplomacy, disarmament, 
finance, commerce, culture, scientific and social mastery, and 
catch the imagination and heroism of youth in the high adven- 
tures of the human spirit for the saving of the nations and the 
succor of the peoples of the earth who ask for the chance to earn 
their daily bread.’’—Frank P. Graham. 








THE WAY IS HERE 


PAUL F. LAUBENSTEIN 
Department of Biblical Literature, Connecticut College 


Mr. George W. Gray’s inquiry for the New York Times as to 
the state of religion among students in American colleges and 
universities reveals two main attitudes. The great majority of 
undergraduates he finds to be indifferent to organized religion, 
an indifference explicable on grounds similar to those also ob- 
taining outside the campus area. More worthy of comment, 
however, is the presence of a significant minority characterized 
by an honest groping for reality in the experience of religious 
truth, a new attitude of inquiry and hopefulness, quite in con- 
trast with the ‘shoulder-shrugging rejections and blatant denials 
of the hard-boiled twenties.’ This is particularly true among 
the students who are attempting to make some sort of synthesis 
of science, history and philosophy with a spiritual view of the 
universe. 

This group is experiencing anew the fact that while doubts and 
negations may serve well as stimulants, they leave much to be 
desired as permanent diet. Hence, a new ‘quest for certainty,’ 
a desire to find some conerete norm for that otherwise misty de- 
sideratum, ‘the good life.’ Mr. Gray even ventures to say that 
‘authority’ is the goal of much of the more intellectual student 
thinking. 

This spiritual hunger witnesses again under new conditions to 
the ‘will to live’ of the human capacity for religion. Attempt 
to down it under one form, and it is bound to crop up in another 
among those who are spiritually sensitive at all. More than this, 
hunger presupposes a lack of food. Where must responsibility 
for this inadequate nourishment be located ? 

Four factors would seem to bulk large in any consideration of 
either conscious (the groping group) or unconscious (the indif- 
ferent group) spiritual malnutrition of college students: 1. Fail- 
ure of parents to hold themselves accountable for early inculea- 
tion in their children of religious habits of thinking and acting. 
2. Failure of educators (and especially of those in college and 
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university chairs) to acknowledge a cultural as well as a depart- 
mental responsibility toward their students, a responsibility 
becoming ever more urgent as science gives increasing plausibil- 
ity to a spiritual interpretation of the universe and in view of 
the demand that colleges make provision for the cultivation of 
spiritual intelligence in the men and women committed to their 
charge. 3. Failure of the churches to fulfil their intellectual 
obligations toward growing and inquiring minds. Among the 
imperfections to which this institution (as human) is inevitably 
prone, the neglect to make the necessary rapprochement between 
new and proved knowledge and religion (so typical of Christian- 
ity from its very inception) must be regarded as one of the most 
serious. Some students may therefore have ample grounds for 
the allegation that they do not find what they want or need (in 
the way of this rapprochement) in the churches. (Cf. Philip 
E. Wentworth, ‘‘What College Did to My Religion,’’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly of June, 1932.) Fortunately our best theo- 
logical seminaries are sending out ministers prepared to make 
this essential adjustment, and so far to take away this reproach 
from the churches. 4. Failure of students themselves to give 
the churches a fair chance at them, a point which cannot be suf- 
ficiently emphasized. 

Of course most undergraduates who have nothing to do with 
the churches can rationalize, to their own entire satisfaction at 
least, their non-interest and non-participation in the life of the 
church. Some never had anything to do with the churches be- 
fore coming to college and simply continue to run true to type. 
Other lukewarm students are determined by that tremendously 
potent thing on any campus—the college fashion. If one finds 
it to be ‘the thing’ at college to taboo the church, then one must 
be a ‘regular,’ or else have the courage to be considered singular 
(or worse). 

It is always pertinent to ask whether those students who clamor 
loudest against the churches have put and are putting themselves 
in the way of learning what the church really is and of receiv- 
ing what it has to give. This means something entirely other 
than approaching the church and its ministrations with a 
‘convince-me-if-you-can’ or a ‘here-I-am, give-me-something’ 
attitude. It involves nothing less than a whole-hearted commit- 
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ment to the objectives of the church and active participation in 
its work as prerequisites to the discovery of its real nature and 
worth. No more than any other institution does the church 
hand out its benefits on a silver platter, that deserving and un- 
deserving alike may take and then have once and for all. Its 
gifts and its values must be won and sustained by continuous 
effort in its behalf. Here too we learn by doing, and with what 
measure we mete, it shall be measured to us again. 

There is thus a real connection between the religious groping 
and hunger of undergraduates and their failure to give the 
church a fair chance at them. Undiscriminatingly to refuse to 
consider this institution (despite acknowledged disloyalties to 
the spirit of the Christ) as a primary source of spiritual nourish- 
ment bespeaks not a particularly high historical or cultural in- 
telligence quotient. In the by-and-large, two propositions hang 
together: ‘I am spiritually hungry’ and ‘I didn’t (don’t) have 
anything to do with the church.’ ‘I have had little or no re- 
ligious training (from any source)’ finds as its corollary ‘I am 
groping.’ 

Neither is it surprising that such students, with the normal 
human capacity for religion, when confronted in college by vari- 
ous spiritual stimuli, should awaken to the fact that they are 
religiously hungry and crave religious nutriment. What is apt 
to happen in such eases is that one will then expect deficiencies 
(!) in religious and spiritual training of ten to fifteen years’ 
standing somehow to be made good in from one to four years— 
a most unpsychological, not to say, unreasonable expectation. 

But there are no short cuts to enduring religious satisfaction, 
no quick and easy methods of attaining religious maturity on a 
foundation of nothing. To be sure, there have been persons who 
in one supreme moment of spiritual illumination and insight 
have had the whole course of their lives changed, and the mean- 
ing of life made clear to them then. Such a volteface, however, 
usually presupposes some years of unpremeditated preparation 
for just that moment, a prior period of ‘religious incubation’ of 
some kind, well illustrated in the cases of St. Paul, St. Augustine 
and Martin Luther. 

The mention of these three outstanding religious personalities 
recalls the process by which they (as well as countless others of 
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their contemporaries and successors) found religious satisfaction, 
The process has been sufficiently well tested through numerous 
eases in the course of nineteen hundred years of changing con- 
ditions to leave no doubt as to its efficacy in the religious realm. 
Indeed its very ability to persist throughout diverse intellectual 
climates (including the modern scientific) attests its vitality and 
spiritual autonomy. The adequacy and validity of the process 
may be experienced by any who are willing to fulfil its condi- 
tions. Which fulfilling, contrary to an exaggerated individual- 
ism ignorant of the facts, by no means involves the slightest 
diminution of one’s own precious personality or its reduction to 
bramble stature, or an ‘insulting of intelligence and experience.’ 
Quite the contrary! An enhancement and heightening of innate 
spiritual capacities takes place. Nor has it been only the com- 
mon people who have ‘heard Jesus gladly.’ 

Paul, Augustine and Luther, for example, all belonged to the 
intelligentsia of their day, and had received the then equivalent 
of a university training. All three were in quest of religious 
satisfaction and passed through their periods of groping for 
reality in the experience of religious truth,—Augustine some 
four hundred years after Paul, and Luther some eleven hundred 
years after Augustine. All three found the period of religious 
groping brought to an end when each by a voluntary act accepted 
Jesus Christ as the supreme spiritual authority in his life. That 
is the bare record of the fact and it is a minimum statement. 
They expressed their experiences perforce in categories current 
at the time, but they found to be true what Jesus’ own contem- 
poraries found to be true: ‘he taught them as having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” They and many another since discov- 
ered a self-authenticating quality about the life and teachings of 
Jesus (taken together) which carries its own spiritual validation 
with it. 

If authority in religion be indeed that after which the modern 
student mind, or any other, is groping, then to leave Jesus Christ 
out of the picture is like attempting to discuss astrophysics 
apart from any consideration of Einstein. After his death, a 
specific religion did grow up around Jesus, but Christ is more 
and other than the unintentional focal center of one religion and 
its eponym. He is a world figure of vital importance for the 
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destiny of all men’s religious capacities. For whatever be one’s 
Christology, at least it may be said that he is the one who in his 
own person brought to its supreme expression and unfolding the 
human capacity for religion; he showed us the wealth of its pos- 
sibilities and also the exacting conditions which had to be met 
before it could become what it did in him. 

A revealing and fulfilment of this capacity, so transcendently 
and uniquely true, good and beautiful, eliciting the adjective 
‘divine’ for its adequate description, is an event of world-wide 
significance which alone qualifies Jesus to be the world’s supreme 
authority in the matter of religious truth, irrespective of his asso- 
ciation with one religion. 

A Harvard senior of the ‘groping’ group, seeking an approach 
to God, exclaimed, ‘If some man would show us the way, we’d 
run to him.’ At this late date in Christian history, it would 
seem to be superfiuous to call attention to the service which Jesus 
in his eapacity of Way, Truth and Life has rendered to thou- 
sands of sincere ‘gropers’ who in faith (a reasonable faith) have 
committed themselves unreservedly to his way of life, and who 
in such adoption of his fundamental convictions with respect to 
the character of Life and Destiny have made spiritual peace with 
problems which continue to harass apart from such faith and 
committal, e.g., ‘Why are we here?’, ‘Has life any meaning?’, 
‘Is there any evidence of purpose in the world?’, ‘What good 
does it do to pray?’, ete. Yet, ‘ye will not come to me that ye 
may have life.’ 

Not that an espousal of the Christ postulates as to the nature 
of Existence instantly yields an intellectual solution to such vari- 
ants of the cosmic problem as the above. It is not the task of 
religion thus to solve problems of cosmology. Not even from 
science or philosophy may one in the course of a brief life span 
expect full and final intellectual clarification here. It 1s for re- 
ligion, however, to offer a way of life, together with certain im- 
plications as to the character of Reality, that will enable one to 
live victoriously while a never achievable cosmology is always in 
the making. For the utmost that mankind has a right to expect 
from science and a scientific philosophy in this direction is 
a series of changing schemes which we may hope will ever prog- 
ress toward the (theoretically) ultimately true cosmology. Ac- 
cepting this prospect as a matter of fact, we may as well cut our 
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cloth accordingly. And as beings so constituted that we shall 
always be requiring something beyond the sight of the eyes and 
foot-pound-second criteria to live by, if we are wise, we shall be 
seeking and adopting as an act of reasonable faith (for such it 
must be) a way of life so high as morally and spiritually 
to adorn and signalize whatever happens to be the cosmology of 
the moment. In this faith we may adopt the Jesus way of life 
as one to live which in any cosmological scheme we are justified 
in conceiving, never will be to live other than truly, well and 
beautifully. 

Incidentally, our serious ‘gropers’ seem to be tremendously 
bothered by scientific cosmology. It seems to bulk in their im- 
aginations as the ne plus ultra of all life and existence. ‘Once 
get this settled and all questions of whatever kind will forthwith 
be clarified’ appears to be the implicit assumption of their think- 
ing. But apart from the considerations that this hope will have 
to remain unfulfilled, and that it will always be incumbent upon 
mankind nevertheless morally and spiritually to live as truly as 
possible in conjunction with cosmologies which always fall short 
of the truth, let it be said that more imperative and vital than 
knowledge of the commensurable type (¢.g., as in a scientific cos- 
mology) for man’s life on this planet is knowledge of the consti- 
tutive quality of Life. This way lies the Ultimate. 

Since we do presume to evaluate the universe which begot us, 
we shall be assisted in our task, if in any hierarchy of values we 
grant to factors of quality their rightful precedence over those 
of quantity. In the former realm, preeminence must be given to 
a personality. Upon the evolution of her masterpiece, intel- 
lectual, moral and spiritual man, Nature has lavished her utmost 
in the way of time and effort. Having cost her most, he stands 
as her most significant and valuable product. If we would gain 
an insight therefore into the character of Ultimate Reality, we 
shall derive our superior and most adequate clues from Nature’s 
highest personal self-disclosures. 

Of these the chief is Jesus Christ, the supreme qualitative Fact 
in human history, to which facts of all other orders, disclosed or 
to be disclosed, must be adjusted. This Fact is the qualitatively 
synthesizing focus for all facts, imparting to them their highest 
degree of intelligibility. It is not mere pious obscurantism 
which says that ‘metaphysically, the World is signed with the 
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Cross,’ that at its heart it can be no less than the highest Per- 
sonality and the highest Action that it has produced to illumi- 
nate our own living. Let Christ be found true, good and beauti- 
ful though all else be false. He is our most trustworthy clue to 
the nature of Reality, and the philosophical postulates required 
to support that religious, ethical and spiritual Fact cannot be 
fundamentally false. 


THE BEST BEST-SELLER 

From ‘‘Our Heritage,’’ the report in popular form of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for 1933, it appears that 
nearly 11,000,000 copies of the Bible in various tongues were 
issued and distributed last year. England -took 855,000, Europe 
as a whole nearly 1,600,000, Asia 6,700,000. In China, divided 
and distraught as it is, 3,900,000 copies were sold. Translations 
into eleven new languages were made. This brings the list of 
the society’s translations to 678. ‘‘Let every tribe and every 
tongue’’—the society is carrying out the spirit of Coronation. 

While peace is spoken unto the heathen of Africa in nine more 
languages, how fares it with that inestimable treasure, the 
English Bible? The author of the report is despondent: 

We possess a Bible in the sense that we have it in our 
homes and in our churches, but in the deepest sense do we 
‘‘possess our possessions’’? The English Bible is today 
neglected by great masses of the people. They perceive no 
beauty in its literature, no guidance in its teachings, no 
power in its message. 

What is the case in the United States? In spite of the 
immense extent of Bible teaching, are there not too many signs 
of a curious and discreditable ignorance of the Bible among 
many Americans, even the intelligent? Leaving out considera- 
tions of religion, the King James’s Version is a great monument 
of the language. Much of the noblest thought, poetry, imagina- 
tion, wisdom, the world has known is there transmuted into the 
noblest English. Many biblical phrases have made their way 
into the common speech and are used often mutilated, every day, 
unconsciously, without thought of their origin. How many 
younger readers of ‘‘Many Inventions’’ or ‘‘The Valley of 
Decision’’ recognized the source of those titles? Newspaper 
writers are sometimes surprised to find that familiar biblical 
quotations or allusions are unknown to some readers. Why do 
our civilized heathen deny themselves enlightenment ?’—The New 
York Times, Oct. 2, 1934. 











THE OUTLOOK TOWARD PERMANENCY 
IN A TIME OF STRESS 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


In a time of peculiar stress, financial, or otherwise, such as this 
through which we are all now passing, it is well to examine anew 
the foundations of permanency, or the promises of stability and 
the expectations of enduring the strain and of coming out strong 
eventually. If a break-down, or collapse, must come, the earlier 
it can be anticipated, the easier may the worst effects be averted, 
and the greater may be the salvage for other purposes. The 
worst disaster to befall charitable undertakings in the educa- 
tional field is to have them entirely swept away. 

The college should examine again, and anew, with an open 
mind, the wisdom of its location. Is it located where it ought to 
be for the sake of a worth while service? 

So many considerations, and motives, and reasonings,—many 
of them factitious and ephemeral,—have determined the original 
location of an institution that all considerations, in the light of 
the following development, up to the present time, should be 
challenged. Some times a site has been selected because it was 
inexpensive, or could be procured as a gift. Some body may 
offer a farm; but, is the farm where a college ought to be? Some- 
times the simple desire of land-promoters to have a college as an 
asset to real estate ventures, which they are developing, has 
brought a college into existence. At times, the rivalries between 
two communities may have resulted in the superfluous planting 
of two colleges, neither really justified by bona fide prospects. It 
may be that purely personal ambitions of perpetuating the name 
of an individual or of a family is responsible for the beginning 
of a college. 

Whatever the cause, or the motive, originally, reasons for the 
existence of a college, now, where it is, should be examined sedu- 
lously, under present conditions. If the population, which was 
expected, has not materialized, then why perpetuate a mis- 
placed institution? If too many similar institutions crowd a 
given area, for which neither supporters nor students can be 
found, why then struggle longer with a forlorn hope? If a col- 
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lege has been stranded by mismanagement in a barren waste, why 
seek longer to claim a portion of the scant support, which should 
benefit exclusively another institution near at hand, which has 
been better managed? If little else maintains a certain institu- 
tion in a certain place, excepting the inordinate pride, or the 
stubborn will of a certain person, or of a group of persons, why 
keep up a selfish contest for the sake of a few, against the needs 
and the desires of the many? 

This is a time when stupidly placed and poorly managed edu- 
cational institutions ought to cease to be. There is no disgrace 
in expressing such a sentiment. There is less disgrace in 
acknowledging manifest errors than there is in dishonestly 
covering up faults and weaknesses, and pretending that facts are 
other than they are. 

It has been demonstrated by statistics and estimates, so far 
as figures can prove anything, that,—to use round figures,— 
about three hundred colleges, strategically located, properly 
financed and managed, could better serve this country’s needs 
in the field of higher education, if they could each care for one 
thousand students, with adequate equipment in plant and per- 
sonnel, than the somewhat more than seven hundred colleges, 
now existing, are at present doing.* 

Here is a real question, which should be asked, and studied, 
by every president and by every intelligent member of the staff 
of a college, which finds its existence, or its usefulness, jeopard- 
ized by the financial strain and stress of the present time. Is it 
well located? 

If it is not well located, then, consideration should be given, 
(1) to removal to a more suitable location, (2) to merger, or 
consolidation, with some other institution either (a) in the same 
general territory, or (b) of the same denominational, or other 
affiliated connection, or (ce) of deficient parts, such that the two 
together might become a more complete and efficient unit; or 
(3) to adaptation to some other purpose; or (4) as a lost cause, 
abandonment. 

BUT, if, finally, a sound judgment, after weighing all pros 
and cons, approves the present location, expedients for out- 

* Donald J. Cowling, ‘‘An Analysis of the Financial Needs of a College 


of Liberal Arts for One Thousand Students,’’ Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 1 (February, 1927). 
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lasting the depression and of over-coming the financial difficulties 
and uncertainties must be devised. 

These expedients, as the name implies, may themselves be tem. 
porary, simply postponing for a season the final break-up, or 
they may prove to be emergency measures which operate later 
for a permanent relief. 

Borrowing is the common resort, as a temporary measure. 
Borrowing simply defers final action. In reality it pays no bills; 
at best it only consolidates several smaller debts into larger obli- 
gations, which, with accumulated interest, must be met on some 
due-date. The hope always is that at the later due-date condi- 
tions will have so improved that adequate funds will have come 
in to cover all obligations. 

Of course, the natural resort for borrowing is the banks. But 
banks are seldom willing to make loans of longer duration than 
six months, which is usually too short a period to be of material 
help to a college; and banks as a rule require sufficient collateral 
to secure the loan. Banks handle funds of other people, in what 
is essentially a fiduciary capacity, and they must ‘‘play safe’’; 
they cannot take risks. 

A college may offer as collateral any securities in its portfolio, 
which represent the investment of un-specified, or un-designated 
funds, which have been accepted without any agreements as to 
specific uses,—in other words, funds received for ‘‘general pur- 
poses’’ of the college. Sometimes,—indeed frequently,—such 
funds, especially when in the form of undesignated legacies, are 
placed by vote of the trustees (either a specific vote, or a general 
vote applicable to all similar funds) in the ‘‘endowment,’’ or in 
the ‘‘permanent fund.’’ If so placed as to make them appear as 
endowment, or permanent funds, yet, if placed there by the acts 
of the trustees alone, and not under an agreement with a donor 
or a testator (of course, before death), such portion of these 
funds, however they may be named, may be used as collateral. 

I do not say that it is a desirable use; I am simply saying that 
such funds, being free from trust obligations, may be used as 
collateral. The use of funds of any kind as collateral in securing 

loans is justifiable only in extreme cases of need, or of certainty 
that the loan can later be paid. In the case of extreme need, the 
collateral may be required for the satisfaction of the debt ;—if 
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so, that collateral is practically sold, the moment it becomes 
| hypothecated ; for it cannot be withdrawn, if once deposited as 


a guarantee, unless the loan is paid back. 

In the case of what may be called ‘‘practical certainty’’ that 
the loan will be paid, when due, the hypothecation of securities 
may be in fact simply an accommodation, temporary and with 
but slight risk. Nevertheless risk is risk, even when it is slight, 
and should not be incurred, if the funds involved are not clearly 
and conclusively free funds, so belonging to the institution that 
the institution is justified in spending any part of them for what 
the trustees honestly believe to be for the best interests of the 
institution. 

The better way to meet a crisis, which seems to require bor- 
rowing, is 

1. To save, by curtailing expenses ; 
2. To secure new money, 
either (a) from donors, by solicitation; 
or (b) increasing the charge of tuition; 
or (c) selling ‘‘free’’ pieces of property. 

Usually, the only wise way for an institution to proceed, 
whether in times of adversity, or of prosperity, is to spend less 
than the income. 

This is a time when old sources of income are drying up. Can 
enough of them be kept open, so as to make it possible for the 
institution to live? If some of them become actually closed, can 
new ones be tapped? These are questions which can be answered, 
if answered at all, only by the president and his associates. The 
factors in working out the solutions are, chiefly, the location, 
the constituency (including both contributors and students), the 
ideals and the policies, and the administration. 

This certainly is a time for re-investigating the advantages— 
or the disadvantages—of the location; and the number and the 
prospects of the continuance of supporters, including both con- 
tributors and students. 

Having lived thus far, should it be regarded as a disgrace for 
an institution to die, if its life is finished? 

Now perhaps this article should stop here. But, if it did, it 
would not fairly represent the spirit of the author. He knows, 
at least in part, how many college presidents have been per- 
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plexed and have suffered, during these last four years. He 
would not add an iota to the burdens of perplexity and suffering. 
He would like to help them take a detached, impersonal point 
of view, as far as may be—outside of their institution, if that 
be possible—so that they may rationalize the whole situation, and 
see the problems calmly, coldly, as probably other men—-silent 
men, who have made no openly declared judgments—are doubt- 
less doing—men who are not coming to enroll as students—men 
who are not coming forward with gifts of money—men who are 
permitting these presidents to attempt to carry the burdens 
without assistance. Why does not assistance offer itself? 

If there is a social judgment that the institution is no longer 
needed, should not the administration be quick to perceive it! 
If that judgment exists, cannot it be overcome? Is it a wrong 
judgment? or is it correct? If the administration faces fear. 
lessly all these and similar inquiries, and answers them as best 
present judgment can answer, has not all been done that can be 
done, save by action toward the outlook seen ahead ? 





LIMITATIONS OF SCIENCE 


‘*Of all insufficient authorities as to the total nature of reality, 
give me the ‘scientists.’ . . . Their interests are most incomplete 
and their professional conceit and bigotry immense. I know no 
narrower sect or club, in spite of their excellent authority in the 
lines of fact they have explored, and their splendid achievement 
there. Their only authority at large is for method.’’—William 
James, Letters 11: 270. 


‘*To no one type of mind is it given to discern the totality of 
truth. Something escapes the best of us,—not accidentally, but 
systematically, and because we have a twist. The scientific-aca- 
demic mind and the feminine-mystical mind shy from each 
other’s temper and spirit. Facts are there only for those who 
have a mental affinity with them. . . . Is psychology, physiology, 
and medicine, wherever a debae between the mystics and the sci- 
entifics has been once for all decided, it is the mystics who have 
usually proved to be right about the facts, while the scientifics 
had the better of it in respect to the theories.’’—William James, 
The Will to Believe. 
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DESIRABLE FINANCIAL PROCEDURE IN 
CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


A. H. BURNETT 


Traveling Auditor, Board of Christian Education, 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.S, A. 


Most church-related colleges are facing a critical finanical 
situation as regards sufficient income to meet budgeted ex- 
pense. Many of them have faced critical financial situations in 
the past, later finding financial stability through the gener- 
osity of donors. However, the present country-wide economic 
and financial depression, because of its length, breadth, and 
intensity, presents an entirely new kind of financial problem to 
colleges for solution. 

This new kind of problem lies in the widespread financial 
havoc wrought by the depression. Severe financial losses have 
been sustained by many of the former generous donors. Other 
former donors, little affected by the depression, are not contribut- 
ing as liberally as heretofore, due to the present uncertainties 
governing business and finance. Again, a number of donors, 
formerly generous, have passed away and their places are being 
filled by others who are more critical of the financial needs of 
colleges. Contributing agencies, suffering from a decline in 
income, find it impossible to maintain appropriations at former 
levels. It is imperative that these agencies balance their budgets. 
It is evident that the running of operating deficits results in 
accumulated debts. Interest charges on these accumulated debts 
must be met from current income, thereby further reducing 
the amount available for appropriations. To-day’s stagnation 
in credit channels makes ordinary long-term credit and free bor- 
rowing well-nigh impossible. Ordinary creditors require cash 
and banks will not make unsecured loans. 

Because of the reluctance of banks and ordinary creditors to 
extend unsecured credit for any lengthy period of time, colleges 
are faced with the necessity of operating on a balanced budget 
basis, as unpaid salaries cannot shoulder the debt burden in- 
definitely. The severe downward curve in college income from 
all sources during the past few years has caused further admin- 
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istrative problems in many institutions, especially in those main. 
taining inadequate general, cost, and financial accounting sys. 
tems. The maintenance and use of an adequate accounting sys. 
tem is of invaluable assistance in justifying reductions in the 
spending division of the budget, thereby reducing to a minimun 
destructive resistance on the part of trustees, administrators 
faculty, and students. 


THE BuDGET 


Much is heard to-day of budgets, especially balanced budgets. 
The achievement of a balanced budget is the desire of every col- 
lege administrator, since no institution can function indefinitely 
with accumulated deficits on operations. Budgets have become 
more difficult to balance and no outside relief seems to be in 
sight. 

What is a balanced budget? Perhaps this question can best 
be answered by stating that an institution is operating on a 
balanced budget only when the expense of operation does not 
exceed the cash income. The two major steps in the operation of 
a budget lie in the preparation of the budget and in its control at 
all times during the fiscal year. A projected balanced budget 
does not always insure a balanced budget, as the spending divis- 
ion of the projected balanced budget may be underestimated; 
the income may decline much more sharply than anticipated; or 
‘‘dream dollars’’ may have found a place in the income set-up. 
Financial events of the past few years have brought many ad- 
ministrators to the realization that, while the income division of 
the projected budget must be built on the basis of the amount 
of actual cash expected, the spending division must be built on 
the basis of actual expense. ‘‘ Actual expense’’ means all operat- 
ing cash expenditures during a given fiscal year applicable 
to the operations of that given fiscal year plus unpaid bills at 
the end of that given fiscal year applicable to the operations of 
that given fiscal year. 

Former methods of budget-making were not always based on 
financial operating facts furnished by the business office. One 
of the former methods set forth the projected actual expense and 
anticipated cash and credit income with the excess of the total 
projected actual expense over anticipated cash and credit income 
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' finding a final place under the income division of the budget op- 
_ posite the designation ‘‘gifts for current expenses.’’ Much more 
often than not the realized income from gifts thus projected fell 
' far short of the amount budgeted. Such a method of budget- 
making meant deficits. These deficits appeared later on the 
liabilities side of the balance sheet to be quickly identified in the 
form of unpaid salaries, provided bank loans or (and) other 
forms of credit were not available for the absorbing of such 
deficits. Of course, bank loans or (and) other forms of credit 
without actual provision for liquidation in the near future 
meant increased operating expense in succeeding years for the 
interest charges. Another danger arising from such form of 
credit lay in the pressure brought by the banks for the use 
of trust funds’ securities as collateral, or for the sale of such 
securities, the proceeds to be applied on the principal debt. 

The college administrator quite often asks himself the ques- 
tions, How can I reduce expense and increase income? and, If 
I cannot obtain enough income to meet necessary expense, how 
can I maintain an unimpaired educational program in the face of 
a net reduction in the budget? The efficiency of his business 
office may hold the desired answer to this ever-harassing question. 
In the first place the administrator should familiarize himself 
with the workings of his business office in relation to the re- 
quirements of good business. If his business office is maintaining 
an adequate system of accounting, are periodic analytical reports 
being prepared and presented, setting forth the financial results 
of operations in such form as forcefully to draw attention to any 
waste and unnecessary expense? Are reports prepared and 
presented drawing attention to any failure to develop to maxi- 
mum levels the receipt of income from sources within the control 
of the institutions? If the administrator can say his business 
office is efficient and the operating statements prepared and 
presented have resulted in constructive budget action then he 
is indeed in sore straits and must look to further reductions in 
salaries or (and) limit his educational offerings to within the 
available income of the institution. On the other hand, if he 
does not receive analytical statements of operations, then he 
lacks constructive information as to where the paring process 
Should begin, continue, and end. In the absence of proper 
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financial reporting, generalization must of necessity exist in 
reducing the spending division of the budget. Such a method 
of effecting reductions in the spending division of the budget 
can lead to demoralization within the institution. The failure 
of the business office to function effectively under such circum- 
stances may cost the administrators and trustees of the institu- 
tion the confidence of the faculty, students, and all other inter- 
ested groups. 


BupGet CONTROL 


As pointed out, there is a great difference between a projected 
budget and a balanced budget. An adequate accounting system 
properly interpreted and used is as essential to the projection 
of a budget as it is to the continuous control of the projected 
budget. Accounting can be defined as the science and art of re- 
cording in books pecuniary transactions so unremittingly and so 
accurately that the exact state of financial affairs can be ascer- 
tained at any time with clearness and expedition. 

An accounting system to be of any value whatever to the ad- 
ministration must actually reflect in dollars and cents the 
methods of operation and their results. As college administra- 
tors and trustees are not expert accountants, the financial reports 
must state the situation clearly, concisely, and completely. A 
college operating statement for any period of time within the 
school year should set forth the actual operating result for the 
period. If operating statements are to be prepared and pre- 
sented in this manner, it will be necessary to record income on 
the basis of the amount earned for the period under review. An 
operating report on income covering a period of less than a 
semester is correct only if it reports as income that portion of 
the total semester’s income which is applicable to the period be- 
ing reported. The same accounting principle applies to the 
preparation of an operating report on expense. Expense of 
operation applicable to the regular session should be accrued and 
spread over the accounting periods of the regular session. As an 
illustration, it may be pointed out that many institutions pay 
regular session salaries over a period of twelve months. As 
these salaries are contracted for on the basis of actual service 
rendered during the regular session, proper reporting procedure 
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demands their distribution to cost over the accounting periods of 
the session. Books of account kept on the basis of earned income, 
unearned income, and accrued expense will greatly facilitate the 
early closing of the books for the fiscal year. Furthermore, such 
a system will permit the presentation of a nearly correct operat- 
ing report for the year to the trustees during commencement. 
Very little adjustment on expense or income will be required 
at the close of the fiscal year, provided the last accounting period 
of the session ends May 31. 

An efficient business office is as essential to the continued 
financial stability of the institution without debt as it is to the 
institution striving to balance a budget inclusive of a projected 
expenditure for the reduction of accumulated debt. Wise is the 
now financially strong institution that strengthens its financial 
structure through the transfer of cash operating surpluses to 
such ‘‘stabilizers’’ as plant and equipment depreciation funds 
and operating reserve funds, rather than using such cash oper- 
ating surpluses for current expansion, which may later be found 
to have been unwise. This conservation of cash operating sur- 
pluses relates more particularly to the institution with a physical 
plant and equipment which is either beginning to show or show- 
ing deterioration or obsolescence. Unless due care is exercised 
in preparing a yearly operating budget containing sufficient 
provision for something more than necessary repairs to plant 
and equipment, the institution may later feel a desperate need 
for funds for renovation purposes. The creation of investment 
funds on depreciation reserves from the cash operating sur- 
pluses of prior years provides the necessary money for such 
extraordinary expenditure without slashing the budget with its 
possible attendant impairment of the educational program. The 
cost of extraordinary repairs or of replacement to be met from 
current operating income usually means either a drastic reduc- 
tion in other operating expenses or an accumulated debt result- 
ing from a current operating deficit. Such an accumulated debt 
in these days of financial distress may show on the balance sheet 
in the form of unpaid salaries. A debt such as unpaid salaries, 
heretofore unknown in the former financially strong institution, 
creates serious institutional morale problems for the college. 
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THE COLLEGE IN THE FINANCIAL AND Economic LIFE OF THE 
CoMMUNITY 


Very little recognition is given to the financial and economic 
importance of the smaller liberal arts college. In many good- 
sized communities the college is the largest ‘‘going concern’”’ and 
the greatest single economic factor in the life of the community. 
A college with an endowment and plant capitalization totaling 
two million or more dollars, interpreted in terms of industrial or 
commercial value, would be rated in the financial world as a busi- 
ness organization carrying a substantial capital structure. The 
personal spending budgets of the students alone mean much to 
the community. Appreciation of the importance of the insti- 
tution in the economic life of the community makes for the con- 
servation of capital. In turn, the conservation of capital creates 
the good will of the more constructive citizens in the community. 
Such good will is a tangible investment in times of financial dis- 
tress. 

The accumulation of debt means impairment of endowment or 
capital. Debt is the accumulation of current operating deficits, 
or (and) a liability incurred in plant and equipment expenditures 
for construction or replacement, for which no provision has been 
made in the form of cash gifts or reserve funds or both. The 
creation of a liability, however large or small, generally means 
a debt subject to interest payments. The greater the interest- 
bearing debt, the greater the spending budget to meet the accom- 
modation charge. Such an increase in the spending budget is 
not reflected in the economic life of the community as would be 
an increase in the spending budget for salaries and maintenance. 
The drastic decline in cash receipts during the past few years in 
colleges carrying heavy indebtednesses has made for many dif- 
ficult problems, in that bondholders, note holders, and ordinary 
creditors are insistent that payments be made in cash. When 
eredit was easy to obtain, banks and individuals were willing to 
make loans without recourse to the hypothecation of trust funds’ 
securities. In these days of stagnated credit failure to balance 
budgets means an increase of that liability designated on the 
balance sheet as ‘‘unpaid salaries.’’ The college that balances 
its budget in these difficult times, inclusive of an appropriation 
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in the spending division of such balanced budget sufficient to 
meet the demands of the creditors for a reduction of a debt 
created prior to the era of balanced budgets, will look forward 
with confidence to the future. The gradual accumulation of 
debt leads to either the closing of the institution coincident with 
the seizure of trust funds’ investments and income therefrom 
for the liquidation of the debt or a lowering of salaries to the 
point where even employee existence is precarious. Either of 
these alternatives results in serious financial loss to the com- 
munity in which the institution is located. 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL SITUATION IN PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


Twenty-six of the forty-eight colleges reporting for the year 
1932-1933 closed the year with an operating surplus; ten of 
the colleges entered the operating surplus column for the first 
time in many years. The operating deficits reported by the 
remaining twenty-two colleges for the year were almost negligi- 
ble when compared with those of the immediate previous years. 
All indications point to a further improved situation for the 
year 1933-1934. 

The most encouraging feature in the whole situation is the 
determination to balance budgets; vigorous and aggressive action 
on the part of faculties, administrators, and trustees has brought 
about this desirable situation. Every proposed expenditure has 
been scrutinized and only such commitments have been made as 
are necessary for the efficient carrying on of the work; every 
measure of economy has been adopted. 

In some instances the balancing of the budget was a painful 
process. However, the adoption of every measure of economy, 
and, in some colleges, the full development of certain income 
producing centers, eliminated the necessity for much deeper 
salary cuts. 

The first step undertaken in the interests of a balanced budget 
was a thorough analysis of the costs and income sources of the 
individual dining halls and dormitories. Cost comparisons were 
made with like institutions looking toward a reduction in every 
class of expense. 

Each of two institutions consolidated its two dining halls, 
thereby adding several thousands of dollars yearly to its dining- 
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hall figure, which was designated ‘‘surplus before indirect ex. 
pense’’ to place this auxiliary enterprise on a self-sustaining 
basis after absorption of its share of ‘‘indirect expense’’ or re- 
distributed overhead charges. 

Other colleges have required all students to use the college din- 
ing hall, excepting those who live at home or with relatives or 
those who work for board. As a general result, every additional 
cash student added to the dining-hall attendance means an addi- 
tional dining-hall net income of approximately 40 per cent of the 
yearly dining-hall charge to the individual student. Such an 
additional net income can be termed ‘‘volume net income,’’ for 
the reason that the overhead expense is fixed and very little, if 
any, additional labor is required. 

Dormitories’ income has shown an appreciable increase. One 
institution added $4000 annually to its dining-hall ‘‘surplus be- 
fore indirect expense’’ by requiring fifty men students to live on 
the campus and use the college dining hall. The dormitory 
housing the additional number of students added $3000 annually 
to its ‘‘surplus before indirect expense.”’ 

Waste in the kitchen, poor planning of meals, excessive pur- 
chase prices have been given the ‘‘acid test.’’ 

The substitution of work scholarship students for outside labor 
in waiting on tables has held down expense that would otherwise 
show in the form of increased scholarships cost. 

Efforts are being made to bring dining-hall attendance and 
dormitory housing up to capacity. A report prepared three 
years ago stated that Presbyterian colleges, as a whole, were 
operating dining halls to 50 per cent of capacity and dormitories 
to 65 per cent of capacity. 

Contrary to general belief, very few colleges show even a 
moderate net surplus on operations of dining halls and dormitor- 
ies. It is true that many audit reports show these centers as 
either self-sustaining or running moderate net surpluses. But 
the audit reports fail to include that portion of overhead expense, 
such as administration, business office, and general maintenance, 
properly chargeable to the operations of such centers and, very 
often, also fail to include such other expenses as a reserve for 
doubtful collections, interest, and depreciation charges. 
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In many instances, the power plant has proved a source of 
economy. One college expended $500 for type of furnace 
grate permitting the use of a different coal at a purchase price 
saving of $1500 annually without any loss in heating efficiency. 
A further saving of $2300 annually was made by the same insti- 
tution through buying direct from the mines in earload lots. 
Automatic stokers have proved another measure of economy, 
especially in those colleges conforming to the laws of their state 
governing the operation of power plants. 

A fair measure of success has been attained in reducing inter- 
est rates on bonds and notes. Bankers and underwriters repre- 
senting the bondholders have been approached in the interest of 
securing their help in balancing the budget. 

The codperation of department heads has been secured in limit- 
ing the purchasing of supplies to actual need. 

Plant and equipment destruction has been reduced to a mini- 
mum through the codperation of students. Conservation in the 
use of light and water has been urged. 

There has been some temporary let-up in expenditures for or- 
dinary repairs. 

Nonessential courses of instruction have been eliminated. 

In the interest of maintaining and adding to income the trend 
of the return on funds’ investments has been closely followed, 
pressure being maintained on the collection of interest from 
mortgage investments. Some institutions have found much 
financial benefit in employing a competent farm supervisor for 
work on foreclosed farms, and in the maintaining of close per- 
sonal contact with the physical properties of the interest-paying 
farm investments. 

Collection pressure has been maintained on student indebted- 
ness. The monthly plan of collection has made its appearance 
and seems quite successful. This plan of collection makes addi- 
tional work for the business office, but results more than compen- 
sate for the increased duties. Collections during the year 1933- 
1934 show an improvement over the year 1932-1933. 

Two colleges have been very successful in raising money locally 
for current expenses during the years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934. 
The campaigns have been internally operated and controlled with 
very little additional cash cost over and above the total regular 
yearly budget of the institution. 
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A permanent list of former donors is maintained in these col- 
leges. Each prospective donor receives a few personal calls dur. 
ing the year from a member of the institutional staff. No men- 
tion is made of money, but some interesting story is told about 
the work of the institution. 

One of the institutions, prior to a period of one week of inten- 
sive campaigning, enlists, without charge, the aid of the local 
papers in running news stories about the institution. Very 
shortly before the launching of the campaign, the news stories 
lay much stress on financial needs. Each solicitor receives cards 
indicating the people he is to solicit, which prevents the solicita- 
tion of a prospective donor by more than one person. Also the 
ecards received by the individual solicitor are those of his own 
selection, with the thought in mind that he should solicit only 
those prospective donors that he can handle best. Each card 
sets forth the amount given during the last campaign by the 
prospect indicated thereon. Subscription cards are signed by 
the donor and made payable during the months of February, 
March, April, May, and June. While it is the intention of the 
institution to collect all subscriptions before the ending of the 
fiscal year at June 30, yet there is no hesitancy in accepting a 
subscription payable after that date. Usually, a little over one 
third of the total amount subscribed is paid in cash during the 
week of the campaign. This institution finds that, of the total 
number of subscribers, 40 per cent subscribe in amounts of less 
than twenty-five dollars. 
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THE COLLEGE FIT FOR YOUR CHILD 


AN EDITORIAL 


Generally, the question is asked, Is the child fit for college? 
Parents manifest great concern whether the boy or girl has 
enough high school credits, whether there are sufficient clothes 
in the trunk, whether the father’s salary is adequate to keep the 
child in college, at least a year. Very seldom do we hear par- 
ents ask, ‘‘Is that college fit for my child?”’ 

And yet, that is the very question which must be given much 
consideration. When we purchase a pair of shoes, we are quite 
anxious that they are not too tight or too long, especially the 
latter. The new suit must not ‘‘bag’’ in the back, and the sleeves 
must be shortened. The new furniture must be suitable to the 
house and to the plan of interior decoration which the wife has 
devised. 

But what of the college fit for your child? The college which 
teaches that all knowledge is based on sense perception is not 
fit for your child. If all knowledge comes through our sense 
organs, what of reason? what of revelation? The college which 
teaches that man is nothing but a mindless machine is not fit 
for your child. If man is only a machine, then it is foolish to 
talk of ideals, values, responsibilities, duty, freedom, truth, 
beauty, and goodness. The college which does not teach rever- 
ence for personality is not fit for your child. Without reverence 
for personality, there is no belief in the moral and spiritual na- 
ture of man, no respect for self and others, and no desire for 
truth and justice to mankind. The college which does not teach 
the presence of a creative organizing power in the world, called 
mind, or spirit, or God, is not fit for your child. The only ex- 
planation of the history of man and his present condition is the 
fact of a creative Mind or Spirit in the universe. Without God, 
the world has no meaning, existence no peace, and death no hope. 
The college which does not teach the certainty of Jesus Christ as 
the Son of God and the Redeemer of the world is not fit for your 
child. If this teaching is true for the church, it must be true for 
the college. If it is true, then the college which proposes to 
develop the manhood and womanhood of tomorrow must teach it. 
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These are days when parents and high school students are de. 
ciding upon the college which shall be attended next September, 
The Church fathers with vision and great sacrifice planned, estab. 
lished, and maintained our Church-related colleges. We urge 
the pastors and membership of our churches to direct our young 
men and women to the church colleges in increasing number. To 
be interested in the selection of the college of a boy or girl isa 
God-given duty of both pastors and parents. Luther realized this 
when he said, ‘‘The right instruction of youth is a matter in 
which Christ and all the world are concerned.’’ Theodore Roose. 
velt realized the significance of proper education when he said, 
‘‘To educate a man in mind and not in morals is to educate a 
menace to society.’” The selection of a college may determine 
the future welfare or ill of some boy or girl. 

If the experiences of the past four years are not to be repeated, 
if we are to have a new society, we must have a new type of in- 
dividual. We need individuals of conquering faith, of prayer, 
of Christian living. Only as our educated leaders have these 
traits, is there much hope for the development of a new society. 


Our Church-related colleges are willing to share the responsi- 
bility of moulding our youth into Christian leaders. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS FOR 
THE WEEK OF JANUARY 14-18, 1935 


All meetings scheduled below will be held at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more unless otherwise indicated. All members of the organiza- 
tions meeting in Atlanta during the week of January 14th are 
invited to attend the open sessions of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. Special attention is called to the joint 
session under the auspices of the Council and the National Con- 
ference of Church-related Colleges. 


Monpay, JANUARY 14 
9:30 A. M. 

The National Lutheran Educational Conference. Three ses- 
sions. General Theme: Making Spiritual Values Supreme 
in Lutheran Higher Education. The college section will dis- 
cuss ‘‘The Place of Evangelism in Colleges,’’ ‘‘The Whole- 
some Use of the Emotions in Evangelism,’’ and will have a 
symposium on College Personnel Problems. The seminary 
section will consider ‘‘The Religious Experience of 
Theological Students Previous to Entering the Seminary,”’ 
‘How the Seminary Cares for the Religious Life of Its 
Students,’’ ‘‘The Religious Experiences of Students in the 
Seminary,’’ and ‘‘The Place of a Pastor in the Seminary.’’ 
At the dinner meeting there will be a symposium on Luth- 
eran Unity. Inquire of Dr. Gould Wickey, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The University Senate of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Hotel Ansley. Morning and afternoon sessions dealing with 
questions relevant to standardization of their institutions. 


7:30 P. M. 

The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Hotel Ansley. The following subjects will be dis- 
eussed: ‘‘Suggestions Toward An Educational Policy for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ ‘‘Our Colleges: Asset or 
Liability to the Church?’’ ‘‘The Problem of Recruiting and 
Admission Standards,’’ ‘‘Federal Aid and the Church Col- 
lege,’’ ‘‘Significant Changes in Curricula in the Church- 
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related Colleges,’’ ‘‘The Support Which the Church-related 
College has a Right to Expect,’’ and ‘‘The Significance of 
Christian Education in the Present Crisis.’’ In addition, 
there will be reports of commissions, and several sectional 
meetings. Inquire of President W. P. Tolley, Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 15 
9:00 A. M. 

The Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (All day meeting). Hotel Ansley. 

College Presidents of the Disciples of Christ. Discussion of 
educational experiments tried out in their colleges. Inquire 
of Dr. H. O. Pritchard, 5340 University Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

National Lutheran Educational Conference. Two sessions. 
See above. 

Presbyterian College Union. Three sessions, including eve- 
ning dinner. Inquire of President H. M. Gage, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Presbyterian Educational Association of the South. Inquire 
of Dr. H. H. Sweets, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 

2:00 P. M. 

General Education Board Church of the Brethren. Inquire of 

Rev. J. R. Baugher, Hershey, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16 
9:30 A. M. 

Council of Church Boards of Education. Business session. 

Association of Presidents and Principals of Northern Baptist 
Schools and Colleges. Morning and afternoon sessions. In- 
quire of President C. D. Gray, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. 

12 M. 

College Department, National Catholic Education Association. 
Luncheon. Inquire of Rev. W. F. Cunningham, Notre 
Dame University, South Bend, Ind. 

2:00 P. M. 

Council of Church Boards of Education. Open meeting. 

Theme: The Church-related College in American Education. 
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7:30 P. M. 
Joint session—Council of Church Boards of Education and 
The National Conference of Church-related Colleges. 
9:30 P. M. 
National Conference of Church-related Colleges. Business 
session. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 17 
10:00 A. M. 
Association of American Colleges. Twenty-first Annual Meet- 
ing. Three sessions. 


Fripay, JANUARY 18 
9:30 A. M. 
Association of American Colleges. Adjournment at noon. 
12:30 P. M. 

Association of Colleges of Congregational and Christian Af- 
filiation. Luncheon, to be followed by afternoon session. 
Inquire of Dr. W. R. Kedzie, Congregational Education 
Society, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

United Presbyterian Educational Conference. Inquire of Dr. 
J. E. Bradford, 1180 E. 68rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Note:—Throughout the week many other groups will meet, but 
definite announcement cannot be made at this time. There is a 
demand for a Conference of Student Pastors. Of this, informa- 
tion will come through the secretaries of the various Boards of 
Education. 
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PROGRAM 
of the 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga. 
January 16, 1935 


Theme: ‘‘THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION’’ 
9:30 A. M. 
Devotions. 


Address of the President of the Council 
Dr. W. R. Kedzie, Congregational Education Society. 
The Annual Report of the Treasurer 
Dr. Gould Wickey, The Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 
The Report of the College Department 
Dr. W. F. Quillian, General Board of Christian Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Chairman. 
The Report of the University Department 
Dr. W. L. Young, Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church, U. 8S. A., Chairman. 
The Annual Report of the Executive Secretary 
Dr. Gould Wickey, Acting Executive Secretary. 
Appointment of Committees for this annual meeting. 
Consideration of the proposed Plan of Reorganization of the 
Council. 


2:00 P. M. 
Devotions 
‘The Church-related College a Public Servant’’ 
President W. G. Spencer, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
‘**Christianizing Higher Education’’ 
President C. C. Selecman, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 
General Discussion. 
Report of Committees: Nominations, Budget, and Findings. 
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7:30 P. M. 

Joint session of Council with National Conference of Church- 
related Colleges. 

Devotions. 

“What College Students Live By’”’ 
The Rev. Maurice Sheehy, Catholic University, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

“The Church-related College in a Changing Social Order’’ 

Col. Frank Knox, Publisher of the Chicago Daily News. 


9:30 P. M. 


National Conference of Church-related Colleges. Business 
session. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
BECOMES OF AGE 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Association is to be held 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, on the 17th and 
18th of January, 1935. At this time the Association will cele- 


brate its twenty-first birthday by taking stock not so much of 
its own activities and achievements as of the transformations 
which have occurred in American colleges during the last two 
decades or more. 


At the opening session at ten o’clock on the morning of the 
lith, there will be a series of reports by the officers and commis- 
sion and committee chairmen, and also the presidential address 
by William Mather Lewis. 

At the afternoon session, there will be a series of sectional 
meetings. 

A. Dean C. S. Boucher of the University of Chicago will lead 
a discussion upon ‘‘ Improved Examinations—as better measure- 
ments of achievement, and as stimuli to improvements in the 
organization of courses and better instruction.”’ 

B. There will be a discussion under the leadership of Dean 
Eugenie A. Leonard of Syracuse University of significant and 
approved developments within the expanding area of personnel 
work. 

C. The national committee of the Association, which is making 
a study of recruiting and admission practices, will conduct a con- 
ference upon this subject, with President Charles J. Turck of 
Centre College, chairman of the committee in charge. 
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D. There will be a group devoted to the discussion of the pres. 
ent financial situation of the colleges under the leadership of 
President Lewis, in which relationships with the federal and state 
governments, and with trust companies, insurance companies, and 
the legal profession will be considered. 

There is some demand for a section to be devoted to a discussion 
of the place of the college of liberal arts and sciences in the state 
and other tax-supported institutions of higher learning. 

It has been suggested that wives of presidents, an increasing 
number of whom attend the annual meetings of the Association 
from year to year, may wish to have a group discussion in which 
informal consideration may be given to problems of adminis. 
tration and social life which come under their immediate direc. 
tion. 

No doubt there will be other informal groupings of individuals 
desiring to confer upon special subjects. The luncheon hour and 
the afternoon are set aside for such informal gatherings. 

On the evening of January 17, there is to be a mass meeting 
to which the public is invited and at which there will be features 
of special interest which it is not possible to enumerate at the 
moment this copy is being prepared. 

On the morning of the 18th, there is to be a series of presenta- 
tions from different points of view of progress which has been 
made by typical American colleges during the last two decades. 
The speakers at this session of the meeting are being chosen with 
great care and will be drawn from former presidents of the As- 
sociation and others who are eminently qualified for the respec- 
tive presentations which are being assigned them. 

The railroads are offering especially satisfactory rates, the 
details of which may be secured by member colleges from their 
local agents. Announcements will also be made regarding these 
rates and other matters directly by mail to members of the 
Association. 
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